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PA 


The U. 


spark plugs 


This new carrier-based jet fighter — the Panther 
is being produced for the U. S. Navy by Grumman 
Aircraft Engineering Corporation. The turbo-jet engines 
built by Pratt & Whitney Aircraft for this 
airplane are equipped with Spark PLUGS. 


BG Model 790-J spark plug 
used in Pratt & Whitney 
J42-P-4 turbo-jet engines 


FOR AIRCRAFT ENGINES ... AIRCRAFT SPARK PLUGS 

CORPORATION 

NEW YORK 1 9/ N. Y. 

SERVING WORLD AVIATION OVER THIRTY YEARS 






Transonic plane's tiny tires 
hold 200 lbs. of air! 


J ohnny Martin, Skyrocket test 
pilot, shown above right after a 
landing, says those little tires are 
the most vital factor in a sonic 
plane's high-speed take-off. With 
engine or brake failure, he could let 
the plane roll to a stop. But if the 
tires blew out at 150 mph plus, the 
chances of controlling his little plane 
would be slim. 

The tires on this Douglas-El 
Segundo Skyrocket, under "refused" 
take-off conditions, have to take the 
highest specific loading and highest 
speed yet required. Because they must 
be retracted into a very limited space, 


they must be extremely small, yet 
strong enough to take the highest 
pressure ever used in a tire. 

B. F. Goodrich engineers developed 
the tires that would do the job — for 
the main wheels, 10-ply nylons only 
24 inches high and y/* inches thick! 
For the nosewheel, 8-ply nylons 20 
inches high, less than inches 
thick — all of them designed to 
carry 200 lbs. air pressure! 

Those little tires on this Navy test 
plane are the strongest, safest tires 
ever built. They have back of them 
the long record of B. F. Goodrich 
engineering development on high 


pressure airplane tires— from the first 
high pressure tires for Navy carrier 
landings about 20 years ago, to the 
extra high pressure tires to retract 
into the thin wings of the Skystrcak, 
sister ship of the newer Skyrocket. 

Constant research helps B. F. 
Goodrich to introduce sound, long- 
lasting solutions to the tough prob- 
lems of a growing aviation industry. 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Aero- 
nautical Division, Akron, Ohio. 

B.E Goodrich 

FIRST IN RUBBER 
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STAMP OF 
APPROVAL 


There's no doubt about it! Products that are used by America’s 
leading airlines have got to be good! They must live up to 
high standards of performance and dependability. 

When you choose a high-octane gasoline to fuel your own 
plane, and a highly -refined motor oil to keep it running 
smoothly, let your choice be guided by the choice of experts in 
the field of aviation . . . experts who have set their seal of 
approval on Phillips 66 aviation products. 

You can buy and use . . . with confidence . . . any product 
bearing the Phillips 66 flying shield! 


AmrmGmuu; 
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NEWS DIGEST 


You’ve got to be GOOD 



TRIM-TAB ACTUATORS II TIE REPUBLIC F-H "THUHDERJET” 

Manufacturers of the Rotorac*, the complete actuator — Airborne 
Accessories Corporation, Hillside, N. J., chose this tiny Bendix motor 
for small size, light weight, power and dependability. 

This is but one of the new MA Series of Bendix Motors designed for 
many aircraft uses — trim-tab actuators, fuel valve actuators, band- 
change switching in radio equipment, stall-warning devices — in 
short, for dozens of aircraft applications requiring small D.C. motors. 
Read the specifications above— then write today to our engineering 
department for its recommendations. •msnmi 



Maj. Gen. Oliver P. F.chols (ret.), 
president of Aircraft Industries Asso- 
ciation, is slated to become chairman 
of the board of Northrop Aircraft, Inc., 
after the AIA board of governors acts 
on his request for release from the 
remainder of his three-year AIA con- 
tract. Salary offered by Northrop has 
not been disclosed, but it is under- 
stood to be substantially more than 
the $30,000 annually Echols receives 
from AIA. He recently received a S5000 
increase in his original $25,000 AIA 

Hughes Aircraft Co.’s $150,000 offer 
for the Kcllett Aircraft Corp. contract 
for the experimental USAF XH-17 
helicopter has been approved by U. S. 
District Court in Philadelphia, which 
is supervising Kellctt’s reorganization. 
Hughes will subcontract most of the 
project to the Kcllctt plant at North 
Wales, Pa., except for powerplant work 
bv General Electric at Schenectady. 
Kellett's XH-1 0 helicopter contract has 
been completed and was not involved 
in the sale. Fairchild Engine & Air- 
plane Corp. was the other bidder for 
the Kellett assets. 


American Airlines has again refused 
to accept CAB’s recommendation that 
it continue to charge a lialf-cent a mile 
premium on its DC-6s after the basic 
10 percent fare increase takes effect 
this month. Other carriers, including 
United, TWA and Eastern, have agreed 
to lift fares on DC-6s and Constella- 
tions from about 6 to 64 cents a plane 
mile when they boost regular fares from 
around 54 cents to 6 cents a plane mile. 

Port of New York Authority, in a 
letter to Mayor O’Dwyer, has accused 
nine U. S. airlines operating into La- 
Guardia Field of trying to sabotage 
New York City’s airport program. The 
carriers have asserted that Port Au- 
thority fees for facilities at New York 
International (Idlewild) Airport are ex- 
cessive and violate terms of leases nego- 
tiated in 1945. Meanwhile, National 
Airlines signed a lease with the Port 
Authority, covering use of Idlewild. 

Charles A. Lindbergh is working 
without compensation as research con- 
sultant for the Air Force on high alti- 
tude and "cruise control” flight prob- 
lems affecting heavy bomber engines. 

Navy’s Caroline Mars, 824-ton flying 
boat, completed a nonstop 4748-mile 
flight from Honolulu to Chicago in 24 
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GRUMMAN PANTHER. Navy's new- 
est jet fighter , designed and pow- 



GRUMMAN ALBATROSS, largest 
GRUMMAN Amphibian, for Army’s 
air-rescue, and cargo-transport. 

DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 
OF THE WORLD’S FINEST 

AIRCRAFT 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION, Bethpage, Long Island, New York 
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We’re equipped to do precision machining for you on 
jobs ranging from simple fittings to complex assemblies. 
Our modern 350,000-square-foot plant contains more 
than a million dollars’ worth of high grade precision 
machine tools. Facilities offered include 


• heat treating 

• furnace brazing 

• magnafluxing 

• complete inspection equipment 

Years of experience as a major aircraft supplier have 
made our staff thoroughly familiar with aircraft pro- 
cedure and requirements. A well-rounded engineering 
organization is ready to service orders and assist our 
manufacturing shops. In addition, resident Air Force 
and Naval Inspectors are on hand to expedite handling 
of government subcontracts. 

We’ll be glad to have a representative call and tell 
you more about what we’ve done and are prepared to 
do. Contact our Industrial Sales Department, General 
Mills, Inc., 1620 Central Ave., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


Other recent jobs by General Mills have 
included parts and assemblies for 

• automatic pilots 

• flap and landing gear actuating systems 

• directional and fire control instruments 

• mechanical radar systems 

• landing gear axles 
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lVIATION 
1 WEEK 


Procurement For U. S. Air Power 


Aviation Week devotes this issue to the subject of U. S. aircraft 
procurement. 

The Federal government is spending 84,895,000,000 on aviation 
in the current fiscal year. This is more than twice the $1,760,000,000 
expended in the 1948 fiscal period. 

This is no temporary, short-term buying spree. It is the beginning 
of a five year plan for military air rearmament and civil aviation 
development deemed essential by Congress. It is an unprecedented 
peacetime aviation program. 

Actually, military aviation budgets for the next five years may 
run as high as $31 billion. 

These expenditures will be directed mainly by seven important 
agencies, whose organization, procedures and programs are described 
in this special handbook of government aviation purchasing. The 
agencies are: 

United States Air Force 
United States Navy 

National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
Munitions Board 

National Security Resources Board 
Air Navigation Development Board 
Civil Aeronautics Administration 

Even veterans of wartime procurement will find many changes 
have been wrought since World War II. 

The National Defense Establishment has been reorganized. The 
Air Force has won autonomy. New agencies have been created. 
Other groups have been dissolved. 

Both the Air Force and the Navy have adopted streamlined pro- 
curement philosophies and techniques, benefiting from the experi- 
ence and mistakes of the past. 

The new program embodies radical technical differences over pre- 
war and wartime aviation. Jet engines, supersonic fighters, 10,000- 
mile bombers, and all-weather airways require new processes, new 
products, and new firms in addition to established industry. 

In addition, industrial planning being set in motion on a large 
scale will offer increasing aid in directing industry participation in 
America’s aerial rearmament. 

This issue is intended as a guide, for industry, to the new procure- 
ment program and the agencies responsible for its completion. It is. 
we believe, a sendee for buyer and seller alike, for as Maj. Gen. K. 
B. Wolfe points out in a statement to Aviation Week, the Air Force, 
like the Navy, is constantly striving to increase the number of prime 
and subcontractors. In this way, competition is sharpened, and the 
cost to the agencies and the taxpayer is reduced. 

Robert H. Wood 
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To The Industry . . . 



In the present air age the Navy leans heavily upon indus- 
try to keep its air arm abreast of the developments in what 
has been called ' The Dawn of the Supersonic Age." We 
do not seek, nor do we desire, to control the aviation industry. 
Rather, we look to the aviation industry to design, develop, 
and manufacture the indicated requirements of Naval 

We have learned that any conflict between world powers 
is just as much a battle between the production and re- 
sources of these powers as it is of armies and fleets. The 
production of aircraft and its integral components, which 
provides the weapons of Naval Aviation, necessitates a close- 
knit relationship between the Navy and the aviation indus- 

In World War II the aviation industry performed magnifi- 
cently in developing and producing for our needs. A good 
job in the past, however, does not relieve industry of its 
responsibility to the future. We know now that wars arc- 
won by the plans formulated before war starts. Failure to 
plan ahead is failure in the responsibility of preparedness. 

There arc two ways in which we may utilize production 
to satisfy the needs of Naval Aviation: maintain a high level 
of production to keep us in as nearly as possible a state of 
readiness for war, or, as the alternative, plan for rapid con- 
version from peacetime production to a wartime level. 

There are those who say that maintaining a high level 
of production for Naval Aviation is expensive. They would 
do well to picture the cost of defeat in war. Those who 
favor the rapid conversion means of production must 
remember that the quality of the industry during peacetime 
that provides the nucleus from which the wartime industrv 
as a whole will grow must be kept healthv and constantly 
alerted to its job. The creative clement of the industry must 
never be allowed to falter, much less die. 

Peace as well as war is a dynamic thing, to be fought foi 
with all the tools available. The Navy stands ready to fight 
for peace and looks to the aviation industry to provide the 
necessary tools. 



A. M. Pride 
Rear Admiral, U.S.N. 

Chief, Bureau of Aeronautics 



The security of the United States is dependent upon 
the combined efforts of private enterprise and the armed 


In order to meet minimum air defense requirements 
deemed necessary for national security, the Air Force must 
increase not onlv its military strength to about 400,000 
men but must also bring into being aircraft, flying equip- 
ment and ground equipment of all kinds. 

To insure that the maximum skills of this nation's spe- 
cialized technicians are utilized to the fullest extent in the 
air defense program, the Procurement Division, Air Materiel 
Command at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, 
Ohio, is constantly striving to obtain the facilities of small 
business concerns as prime or subcontractors. These small 
firms will plav a vital role in the procurement of aircraft 
and the associated equipment in the event of another emer- 
gency. Additional sources of supply for like items create a 
competitive market which reduces to a minimum the 
expenditure of appropriated funds for any one particular 
procurement and permits the procurement of defense equip- 
ment which would otherwise be unobtainable. 

The Procurement Division has adopted streamlined pro- 
curement, a buyer system which has made it possible to 
assign to an individual called a "buyer" the complete 
responsibility for procurement of a certain type of items. 
Buyers have’ been vested with considerable authority which 
previously was retained by various echelons of command. 
Phis had resulted in contractors experiencing considerable 
difficulties in their Air Force contract relations. Streamlined 
procurement has, to a great extent, eliminated these diffi- 
culties, thus paving the way for numerous new facilities to 
become an integral part of our national defense. 

The Air Force program affects the well-being of every 
segment of the aviation industry and those firms supplying 
associated equipment. It will only be through the coopera- 
tion and teamwork of all concerned that our objectives in 
air defense can be achieved. 
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Aviation 

WEEK 



Your Big Customer: Government 

Its aviation expenditures have climbed 

from $1,760,192,000 to $4,895,386,000. ► ACC Yardstick ( —°Bcst yardstick for 

measuring the aircraft procurement 

I'lie aircraft industry is beginning its tables on page 18. Basic difference be- program now under way is the Air 
largest peacetime production program, tween Plans A and B is that the more Coordinating Committee's expert esti- 
Its biggest customer is the United 
States government. 

Federal expenditures for aviation 
have skyrocketed from SI. 760, 192.000 
during fiscal 1948 to $4,S95,3S6,000 
approved by Congress and obligated 
for spending during fiscal 1949, 

► Triple Production— Airframe and en- 
gine production will soon triple its earli- 
post-war rate. Demand for electronic 
and communications equipment for air- 
craft and airways is increasing geomet- 
rically. 

Keystone in the government procure- 
ment program is the five year plan for 
rebuilding U. S. military air power. 

The record $2,798,000,000 voted by 
Congress for new aircraft last spring is 
considered only the first step in the 
services expansion plans. Breakdown of 
these five year plans is found in the 


Planes Required for Current National Defense Plan 


(Official U. S. Air Force and Navy Figures) 

Air Force 20,541 

Navy 14,474 

Total ~ 54,91 5 

Annual Aircraft Production Rale Required to Support 
These Forces 

Planes Airframe Weight 

Air Force 5200 81,000,000 lb.* 

Navy 3500 30,000,000 lb.* 

Total 8500 1 1 1 ,000.000 lb. 
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II 


Military Plane Orders 



mate that an annual production rate 
of >000 planes with an airframe weight 
of >0,000,000 lb. is required for mini- 
mum peacetime operation of the air- 
craft industry, and a 5700 plane rate 
with 60,000,000 airframe lb. is required 
for an immediate pre-war period. 

Program authorized by Congress falls 
midway between these two levels with 
4262 planes and an airframe weight 
of 45,000,000 lb. These funds will be 
divided roughly as follows: 50 percent 
to airframe manufacturers; 25 percent 
to engine manufacturers and 25 per- 
cent to makers of government furnished 
equipment and components. Of the 
$2,798,000,000 voted by Congress for 
new planes. Defense Secretary Forrestal 
has allowed only 87 percent, or $1,- 
998.800,000, to be obligated. A Presi- 
dential review will be made on the air- 
craft program this month to determine 
whether the remaining $500,000,000 
will be obligated or withheld. Money 
already obligated will purchase >566 
planes. Fate of the remaining 896 
planes depends on the Presidential rc- 

► Jcts Dominate — Significant is the 
dominance of jet powered types for the 
first time. More than two-thirds of the 
planes (2290) on order in fiscal 1949 
program are jet powered. Only 1076 arc 
powered by reciprocating engines— all 
heavy bombers and transports. 

Although funds have been authorized 
bv Congress and obligated by the Air 
Force and Navy the accelerated produc- 
tion program will not get under way 
until next summer. At present both 
services have expressed their obligations 
in letters of intent. Formal contracts 
with price details are still being nego- 
tiated. In most cases subcontracting 
will not begin until the question of 
price to the services has been settled. 
Parts and component manufacturers 
will not begin to feel the impact of the 
new business until late fall at the 
earliest. Most of 1949 will be spent 
tooling up production lines with a 
stepped up flow beginning late in 1949 
and reaching full scale during 1950. 
Bulk of the planes now being ordered 
will be delivered during 1950. 

► Material Not Critical— Materials are 
not expected to be a critical program. 
Steel required for the program repre- 
sents only three hours of that industry’s 
capacity. But steel is extremely tight 
and there will be some problems on 
this score. All the aluminum required 
is less than a month's output of the 
aluminum industry. Jet engines may be 
a bottleneck. Employment is expected 
to increase gradually from the current 
185,000 to nearly >00,000 workers. 

Government-furnished eq u ipm cn t 
and components are expected to be the 
worst bottlenecks. Currently lead time 
of remote control armament equipment 


is IS months; engines require 10 
months; propellers, 9 months; radios. 
7 months; and brakes. 6 months. 

► Subcontracting a Problem — Subcoii 
trading also looms as a formidable 
problem. During the war up to 50 per 
'cent of a prime contractor’s business 
was subcontracted. Currently little over 
5 percent is handled by sub-contracts. 
Air Secretary W. Stuart’ Symington has 
bluntly outlined the Air Force views 
on this subject. He has warned that 
the Air Force intends to have the prime 
contractors who arc successful in de- 
sign competitions sub-contract to those 


Inquiry Service 

If any further information re- 
garding any of the government 
procurement programs described 
in this issue is desired, address 
specific inquiries to Procurement 
Editor. Aviation Week, 1174 
National Press Bldg., Washing- 
ton 4. D. C. Aviation Week will 
answer your queries or refer them 
to the proper government agency 
charged with supplying the in- 
formation requested. 


who lose, in order to keep the latter’s 
facilities in production and maintain 
sufficient broad industrial bases for 
emergency expansion. 

I'he cost or aircraft has increased fan- 
tastically during the post-war years. 
Whereas a Boeing B-29 got down to a 
$500,000 unit cost at peak wartime pro- 
duction. its post-war replacement, the 
Boeing B-50. costs $2,200,000 per plane 
at current production rates. 

► Missile Work -Guided missiles arc 
just beginning to emerge from the 
development stage into limited produc- 
tion. Both the Air Force and Navy have- 
indicated preference for prime and sub- 
contractors associated with aircraft con- 
struction for their missile work since 
the basic problem is the same-building 
a strong and light structure. 

Next session of Congress will sec a 
renewed drive on Capitol Hill to con- 
solidate many gains made with strong 
bi-partisan support during the last ses- 
sion of the SOth Congress. Among the 
key bills for the aviation industry to 
watch arc those setting up a fisc-vear 
military aircraft procurement authority 
similar to that long used for naval ship 
construction; the fiscal 1950 budget and 
a scheduled detailed revision of the 
Renegotiation Act of 1948. 
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USAF Wants More Than 70 Groups 


Proposed plane increases may raise 1950 
appropriation to over six billion dollars. 


I'he U. S. Air Force is now in process 
of boosting its minimum requirements 
beyond the 70-Group program endorsed 
by Congress last spring. 

This was disclosed by retiring USAF 
Chief of Staff Gen. Carl A. Spaatz in 
his final report to the Secretary of Air. 
New figures are expected to come to 
light when fiscal 1950 budget estimates 
arc submitted to the Bureau of the 
Budget this fall. 

► Bigger Budget — Continuing the 70- 
Group regular Air Force expansion pro 
gram will require about five billion dol- 
lars for fiscal 1950, the first year the 
Air Force will submit an independent 
budget. There are indications that the 
increased program now under discus- 
sion will raise the Air Force budget to 
over six billion. 

The 70-Group program, so hotly de- 
bated before the last session of the SOth 
Congress, was poorly labeled. Actually 
it involved an Air Force of 1 5 1 groups 
and 20,541 planes. The 70 Groups rc 
ferred only to the Regular Air Force and 
its 6689 first line planes. In addition 
the program called for 54 Reserve 
Groups and 27 National Guard groups 
manning 5572 second line planes (see 
table). 

► Use Storage Pool— Current Air Force 
expansion from its 55 group strength 
last (unitary to 66 regular Air Force 
combat groups is being handled largely 
out of the plane storage pool with only 
a minority of additional planes required 
coming fresh off the production lines. 
I’he 66 group target was agreed on after 
the Army Field Forces informed the 
Air Force they would not be able to 
handle four additional troop carrier 
groups contemplated under the "0- 
Group program for another year. 

Big problem of the Air Force is to 
increase the annual production rate of 
new aircraft before it loses its “reserve 
fat" accumulated in storage pools. As 
of (an. 1. 1948 the Air Force had 25.- 
814 planes in its storage pool. Require- 
ments of the 66 group program will 
remove 22,522 planes from the pool 
bv (uly 1, 1950 leaving a balance of 
1292 on that date. 

Present Air Force plans call for using 
a plane for five years with a gradual 
shift from first line to second line and 
reserve status. At present the Air Force 
has only 2500 of the 8100 planes, re- 
quired for combat reserve and will have 
to secure the balance out of increased 
production schedules until this defi- 
ciencv is eliminated. 


► Tactical Plans - lactic-ally the An 
Force is committed to an interim pro 
gram of modernized Boeing B-29s with- 
drawn from the storage pool to fill out 
its heavy bomb groups. The Convair 
B-56 is now undergoing operational 
tests under simulated combat condi- 
tions with the Eighth Air Force while 
the Boeing B-50 has been plagued by- 
modification troubles and has not gone 
into sendee although more than 50 have 


been produced. A mobile striking force 
of six B-29 groups is being organized 
by Strategic Air Command. This global 
air task force will be capable of long 
range operations from foreign bases on 

For its fighters the Air Force will 
rely on the improved Lockheed F-80 
and the Republic F'-S4 as interim types 
with the North American F-86 sched- 
uled to take over in the 650-700 mph. 
class. Coming into the picture at the 
end of the F'-86 schedule is a stable of 
supersonic fighters including the Lock- 
heed F-90: Republic F-91 and Convair’s 
radically designed F-92. 


USAF Requirements for 131 Group 
Program 

Regular Air Force of 70 Comhal Groups 


(plus 22 special squadrons and 8.000 a 
program ) 


iyi. 


Heavy bombers 

Light and medium bombers 
Fighters: 

Penetration and interceptor 
Tactical reconnaissance . . . 
All weather 


I pilot training 
iient Requirement 


Heavy 4 

Amphibian 

Liaison 5 

Helicopters 1 1 

Trainers: 

. Primary basic Ill 

Advanced single engine. . . 5 

Advanced twin engine. . , . 5‘ 

Total First Line Planes 68( 

Air Reserve (54 Groups) 

Air National Guard (27 Groups | 

Total Sccoiii 
Storage pool (to 

Total plane 
' Operational rate 


tired 20.541 


(attriti 


:o be lost 

wreck, missing, etc. This r, 

' Obsolescence rate: 

assumed to be lost 

lost operationally becoming . 
rate includes aircraft being retii 
lete, and being retired to fill 
are suitable. 


the using agency due to at 
rate is calculated from experi 
tage of total requirements (or 


ual operational loss, 
inventory) which is 
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Air Force Offers Streamlined Buying Plan 


Staff of specialized buyers now handle bulk 
of expanding procurement program. 


Tempo of procurement accelerates 
steadily at the buying center of the 
U. S. Air Force, aviation's biggest cus- 

Operating in a new stream-lined pro- 
curement organization, more than 100 
buyers— key civilian and offieer purchas- 
ing specialists— at Air Materiel Com- 
mand headquarters, Wright-Pattcrson 
Air Force Base, Dayton, Ohio, are 
making commitments which will add 
up, eventually, to the largest peacetime 
Air Force this country has ever known. 

Until seen in perspective as a mod- 
erate premium for insurance against 
the astronomical expenditures of a 
third World War, the new Air Force 
buying program looks expensive. 

► Funds Tripled— Approximately three 
times as much money, 52,300,000,000, 
will be available in the fiscal year 1949 
for USAF materiel as was contracted 
for in fiscal 194S when the total was 
$870,000,000. 

As of Aug. 1, there were 1443 manu- 
facturers and firms which had prime 
contracts with USAF. Sub-contracts 
from these major companies arc dis- 
tributed among more than ten times 
as many smaller firms. Both of these 
numbers will be increased materially 
as more contracts are let within the 
next few months. 

► Central Procurement— USAF central- 
izes procurement of materiel and sup- 
plies for general use of all Air Force 
installations, for procurement of air- 
craft and accessories, for procurement 
of research and development contracts, 
personal services and other specialized 
or technical services in the Procurement 
Division of AMC. 

This is accomplished through a new 
vertical buying organization whose 
principal components are the specialized 
buyers, a reviewing procurement com- 
mittee, and two military chiefs. 

The new procurement system, organ- 
ized last January', will need additional 
numbers of trained, experienced buyers, 
as the volume of contracts increases. 
Top buyers' salaries are among the high- 
est paid to government employes any- 
where, as a tangible indication of the 
importance USAF places on these posi- 
tions. They buy, in many cases, vastly 
larger thaii comparable quantities pur- 
chased bv top buyers in industry', al- 
though the industry buyers' salaries in 
many cases arc considerably greater. 

But the reorganization is viewed by 
typical industry’ representatives as a 
considerable improvement over the for- 



Gcn. J. T. McNarnev 


mer setup. It promises, eventually, to 
achieve about as efficient an operation 
as is possible considering regulations 
which apply to the spending of public 
funds. 

► Key Personnel— Gen. Joseph T. Mc- 
Narney, AMC commanding general, 
has delegated heavy responsibility to 
his two military chiefs of the procure- 
ment system: Maj. Gen. Kenneth B. 
Wolfe, Director of Procurement and 
Industrial Planning, and Brig. Gen. 
H. A. Shepard, chief of Procurement 
Division. They are the final authorities 
to pass on all large contracts and have 
indirect responsibility for smaller con- 
tracts approved by the individual buy- 
ers and the Procurement Committee. 

Paralleling the position of Gen. 
Shepard as chief of procurement is that 
of Maj. Gen. F. M. Hopkins as chief 
of Industrial Planning Division. 

This division introduces the new- 
comer manufacturer to Air Force pro- 
curement as a part of its duty to main- 
tain an up-to-date roster of approved 
American plants which are deemed 
competent to supply Air Force materiel. 
(Other details of tne work of the In- 
dustrial Planning Division will be 
found in another story in this issue.) 

► Contractors' Relations— In Room 002 
of Building 15. near the gate to Area 
B of Wright-Pattcrson Air Force Base 
at Dayton, a contractors’ relations of- 
fice is maintained, where the representa- 
tive of any company aspiring to get 
Air Force business can find the answers 
to many of his questions. 

Unless companies arc located in the 


immediate Dayton area, they will prob- 
ably find it more convenient and less 
expensive to get their initial informa- 
tion about Air Force contracts from 
one of the six Procurement Division 
field offices located outside Dayton. 
(A seventh field office is located at 
Wright-Patterson AFB.) 

Addresses and telephone numbers of 
the field offices follow: 

• Chicago, 39 S. LaSalle St.. Randolph 
9720. 

• Davton, Wright-Patterson AFB, Ken- 
morc 7111, Ext. 39214. 

• Detroit, W. Warren and Longo Aves., 
Hogarth 8730. 

• Nesv York, 67 Broad St., Whitehall 
4-1600. 

• Boston, 18 Tremont St., Capitol 
9700. 

• Ft. Worth, Consolidated-Vultee 
plant, T-2181. 

• Los Angeles, 1206 Santee St., Pros- 
pect 4711- 

► Company Introduction — Either at 
the field office or at AMC headquar- 
ters, the new aspirant to contractor’s 
status takes his first step by introducing 
his company. On a one-page white 
form (MCPP Form 70-567) he is asked 
to list data about his plant to be filed 
at AMC headquarters in a Source of 
Supply file, along with other manufac- 
turers who make the same type of 
products and who are likewise inter- 
ested in getting contracts for them 
from the Air Force. 

► Information Required -The USAF 
wants to know the manufacturer’s pro- 
duction and research facilities, his past, 
present and potential products, avail- 
able manpower and financial responsi- 
bility. Perhaps the newcomer will ob- 
ject to this as rather different from his 
less formal private business contract 
relationships. But there are valid rea- 
sons for the procedure. 

Individual Air Force contracts in 
most cases are keyed into an overall 
plan. Failures to fulfill contracts will 
not only cause delays in procurement 
of the specific items ordered, but many 
times will throw out the overall time- 
table, and cause other delays in pro- 

By doing business with the most 
competent suppliers as indicated by 
the Source of Supply file, it is hoped 
to prevent many of these contract fail- 
ures in advance. Another reason for 
the facility listings is for use by the 
Industrial Planning Division in its 
projections of future industrial mobili- 

► Invitation to Bid— After the manufac- 
turer has sent in the necessary data and 
is listed as a Source of Supply at AMC 
headquarters for the specific products 
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which he has indicated he wants to 
make, he will automatically receive in- 
vitations to bid on supplying these 
products, when contracts arc to be 
awarded. They are mailed to the sources 
of supply from AMC headquarters, 
and duplicate bid invitations are posted 
in the Contractors’ Relations office, and 
in the field offices. 

If there are many suppliers com- 
peting for the items in which the new 
manufacturer is interested, he is likely 
to be dropped from the supplier's list 
for failure to respond to three succes- 
sive bid invitations. 

► Read Fine Print— Importance of read- 
ing all the fine print in the contract 
forms he fills out, so that he knows 
definitely what he is obligating himself 
to do, cannot be over-emphasized. 

Too many low bids are based on mis- 
understanding of specifications and re- 
quirements. Once the manufacturer has 
contracted to supply a product at a 
stated price he is finally committed and 
must either make delivery at that price, 
or pay the difference between his bid 
and the next lowest as a penalty. 

It may pay the manufacturer to con- 
fer with the buyer of items which he 
wishes to supply at AMC headquarters 
before submitting his bid. If he wants 
to make a product different from those 
lie has been producing in commercial 
work, he can also discuss specifications 
with engineers in the various AMC 
laboratories or even submit a sample 
of the product. It is not unusual for 
some contracts to call for approval of a 
sample before final contract award. 

► Bid Guarantee-The Air Force asks 
bidders to provide a guarantee amount- 
ing to 20% of the aggregate price of 
the bid, whenever the bid is $25,- 
000 or more. Some contractors post with 
AMC an annual bid bond to cover the 
amounts of the guarantee they expect to 
need for contracts during the year. De- 
tails concerning these bonds may be 
obtained either at the field offices or at 
AMC headquarters. 

► Negotiated Contracts - The buyer 
may let some contracts by negotiation 
under soecial conditions of emergency, 
where there is only a single source of 
supply, or for several other reasons. He 
must, however, obtain authorization foi 
a negotiated contract from the office of 
the Under Secretary of Air by explain- 
ing his reasons for negotiation rather 
than advertising a bid competition. 

► Sub-Contracts-ln addition to the ad- 
vantage of receiving notice of bid com- 
petitions held by AMC. the manufac- 
turer who is listed as a source of supplv 
frequently has an opportunity to com- 
pete for sub-contracts with USAF prime 
contractors. These are handled by the 
prime contractors, according to AMC 
requirements. But the prime contrac- 
tors frequently use the AMC source of 
supply lists to get competitive bids for 


their sub-contracts which will be an 
increasingly important amount of the 
total USAF business in succeeding 
months. Peak activity for sub-contrac- 
tors is expected next spring and sum- 

► Purchase Requests— USA F purchase 
requests come to AMC headquarters 
from all of the 14 USAF commands. 
If the request is for a total of more 
than $100,000. it must first be 
reviewed by the Procurement Division 
chief. Then the control office routes it 
through a checking procedure. 

Supply Division checks spare parts 
and tool requirements; Budget and Fis- 
cal Division looks at availability of 
funds; Industrial Planning Division's 
requirements branch checks materials 
required; Maintenance Division's main 
tcnancc data section determines hand- 
book requirements; Engineering Divi- 
sion's status of equipment and services 
branch approves drawings, specifica- 
tions; and Office of Judge Advocate pat 
ents and royalties section checks license 
rights and patents. With this checking 
completed, it is ready for assignment 
by the control office to the appropriate 

► Buyer's Sections— Gen. Shepard set 
up his buyers in three sections, Aircraft 
and Missiles, Aero Equipment, and Rc 
search and Materiel. The first two sec- 
tions perform normal buying functions 
and the buyers follow contract relation 
ships with the suppliers from develop 
ment stages to completion of produc 
tion contracts. But the research buy- 
ers have a less tangible job. They are 
contracting for studies and services and 
equipment which arc a step beyond 
anything immediately useful and tangi- 
ble in air war. Their exploratory pur 
chases arc for advanced knowledge 
which eventually will lead to practical 
aeronautical developments. 

The Materiel part of the Research 
and Materiel buyers’ section includes 



Brig Gen. H. A. Shepard 


buying of commercial off-the-shelf com- 
modities such as paints, tools, photo- 
graphic supplies, etc. 

Each buyer is a specialist contract- 
ing officer who purchases one large arti- 
cle, such as a particular type and model 
of airplane, or a group of related com- 
ponents. (A list of buyers and their 
assignments appears elsewhere in this 

The buyer not only purchases the 
basic commodity itself, but also orders 
handbooks, special tools and testing 
equipment and arranges for kits to 
make changes in the original articles 
as these are required by technical orders 
written as field experience shows need 
for change. 

► Buying Teams— In each section of 
buyers there is available a group of at- 
torneys. contract writers and price an- 
alysts, who can work with the buyer 
as a team on his contract. He can also 
call in engineering specialists if he needs 

Procurement Division conducts 
schools for buyer trainees, chosen from 
officer and civilian personnel who al- 
ready have had specialized training or 
experience as engineers, attorneys or in 
commercial production jobs. Faculty is 
drawn from the division’s most experi- 
enced personnel, and the school is a 
half-dav session on-the-job training pro- 
gram. 

► Procurement Committee — Backstop- 
ping the buyers against mistakes is a 
four-man committee of experienced pro- 
curement trouble shooters responsible 
only to General Wolfe. Before final 
drafting of any contracts with unusual 
requirements, buyers are instructed to 
consult the procurement committee. 
The committee reviews any contract for 
5100,000 or more and may review any 
smaller contract if it wishes. Contracts 
from 5100,000 to 51,000.000 must be 
signed by the chief of Procurement 
Division (Gen. Shepard) and contracts 
for 51.000,000 and over must be signed 
by the Director of Procurement and 
Industrial Mobilization (Gen. Wolfe.) 

). W. Sohwinn. Procurement Com- 
mittee chairman, and his group are 
charged with formulating new procure- 
ment policies for recommendation both 
to Gen. Wolfe and to the Under Secre- 
tary of the Air Force. The committee 
also reviews supplemental agreements 
for price revisions when basic contracts 
permit such revisions. 

The buyer’s relationship with the 
supplier does not stop at the signing 
of the contract. He makes subsequent 
decisions concerning deviations al- 
lowed from specifications and contract 
changes. He follows up on production 
schedules, working through inspection 
provided by the Field Offices. He de- 
cides when government may exercise its 
rights under the latent defects clause 
and handles termination proceedings. 
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How USAF Purchase Requests Become Contracts 
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Government Aviation Obligations 
Under 1949 Fiscal Year Appropriations 

The following excerpts from the revised 19-19 Budget, after approval by Congress, indicate the amount and nature of the 



Civil Aeronautics Administration 



*4,578, 829 
2,184,355 


TOTAI. *46,611,232 *63,136,986 


1948 1949 

*333,649,000 *903.000.000 




Aeronautical Instruments. . 
Electric and Electronic Equi 
Photographic Equipment. , . 
Operation of Aircraft 
llv,th:,„l of Aircraft 



NACA 

Supplies and Material 

PnntmT'"': . 
Construction and Equ 

TOTA1 


*24.969,000 *41.533, 0C 


Army Signal Corps 


1948 Grand Total-$I,760,192,000; 1949 Grand Total-S4, 895.386, 000 


Five Year Plan for Expenditures aiul New Contract Authority for Military Aircraft 


(by fiscal years in billions of dollars) 



AIR FORCE: 

Appropriations for aircraft pro- 


C687 1 2 60 T20 


1,70 2.40 

2.60 3.20 


1.504 5.20 0.50 


7.80 5.20 


6.70 


TOTAL NAVY AND AIR FORCE: 

Appropriations for aircraft pro- 

Ontract authority for aircraft'.. 67S 2.275 1 

Total appropriations for aviation 1 330 2.404 

1 These figures represent authority to contract, am 
: The total appropriation figures for naval aviation t 

total appropriations for Navy do include pay and suppoi 
1 Provided in 1948 Supplemental National Defense 


6'95 

id appropr 


3.79 4.28 4.80 2.37 
4.41 4.16 4.16 3.37 
S.5S 9.35 9.80 6.51 

ations for liquidation are included in the 


3.28 3.66 3.66 
3.97 3.17 2.77 
7.92 8.20 8.30 

appropriation figures for 




rsonnel. The figures for the 
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Navy Now Expanding Aviation Program 


Combat air groups w ill be doubled with 
3300 plane annual production rate. 


Naval Aviation is in the midst of an 
expansion program aimed at reaching 
a goal of 14,500 planes by the middle 
of 1949. 

This is the official Navy plan as out- 
lined by Secretary of the Navy, John 
L. Sullivan and Admiral Louis Denfeld, 
chief of naval operations, and approved 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

► Increased Production— Aircraft manu- 
facturers specializing in Naval types 
will be called upon to shoulder a sub- 
stantially increased production program 
to support the Navy’s expanded air 

E rogram. Annual production rate, which 
as been increasing steadily during the 
past two years, will hit a "3,300 plane 
annual level under the 14,500 plane 
program. Navy contracted for 1200 
planes in fiscal 1948; has issued letters 
of itent for 1590 for fiscal 1949 and 
will require the 3300 annual produc- 
tion rate for fiscal 1950. 

Naval Aviation is currently at a 10,- 
900 plane strength. Immediate build 
up to the 14,500 plane level will be 
accomplished by taking 3600 planes 
out of storage pools. These planes are 
all wartime types now fast approach- 
ing obsolescence — Curtiss Helldivers 
(SB2C), Grumman Avengers (TB3F), 
Vought Corsairs (F4U) and Grumman 
Hellcats (F8F). These 3600 planes will 
exhaust the post-war storage pool by 
July, 1949 and place the full burden 
of replacements on current production 
beginning early in 1950. 

► Storage Philosophy-Navy philosophy 
regarding its storage pool is that the 
type of aircraft left over from the Iasi 
war are fast approaching the end of 
their useful combat life and should be 
utilized now while they still retain some 
operational usefulness. As the new 
types now on order are delivered they 
will gradually push types now opera- 
tional with combat units back into the 
storage pool and from there eventually 
to the salvage heap. 

Virtually all of the 3600 planes now 
being withdrawn from storage will go 
to combat units to double the current 
strength of Navy air combat units. 
Navy now operates three large carrier 
air groups of the Franklin D. Roose- 
velt class plus nine smaller carriers of 
the Essex class. The 1 3 air groups now 
available for these 12 carriers will be 
expanded to 24 groups. 

► Sub Killers—' The four anti-submarine 
killer groups now operating on carriers 
of the Saipan class will be increased to 



Vice Adm. John D. Price, DCNO for Air. 


16. Six fleet air wings for long range 
reconnaissance, anti-submarine and 
convoy patrol and early warning radar 
pickets for air attacks will be boosted 
from present strength of 34 squadrons 
to 40 and will be re-equipped with 
Lockheed Neptunes (P2V), Martin 
Mercators (P4M) and the Convair 
P5Y— all long range patrol planes. Two 
Marine air wings operating from four 
carriers of the Rendova class will be 
increased from 22 to 33 squadrons. 

The Naval air reserve will consist 
of 8 carrier attack groups; 8 anti-sub- 
marine carrier groups and 12 patrol 
squadrons. Marine air reserve will have 

carrier support groups. 

This expanded Naval air program 


will require 110,000 officers and men 
backed by 49,754 reservists. It will also 
mean an immediate expansion of Naval 
pilot training to produce 2500 pilots 
annually. Navy now needs 4000 addi- 
tional pilots and 30,000 aviation en- 
listed men. 

► Switch to Jets— Significant to aircraft 
manufacturers and subcontractors was 
the Navy's pronounced switch in the 
fiscal 1949 aircraft procurement pro- 
gram to jet-powered planes. The 
previous year’s contracts showed 95 
percent going for reciprocating engine 
aircraft. This year 52 percent of the 
contracts to be let are for jet-powered 
planes. All of the 807 Navy fighters to 
be purchased with fiscal 1949 funds 
will be jet powered with the first com- 
posite powered attack and patrol 
planes using varied combinations of 
jet and reciprocating engines appearing 
on the production schedules. 

Navy plans do not yet include any 
all-jet attack types. Composite power 
utilizing reciprocating engines for cruis- 
ing to get range and a jet for relatively 
short high speed tactical maneuvers 
will characterize Navy attack planes 
for the foreseeable future. Another de- 
velopment that offers promise of future 
performance gains is the use of turbo- 
prop engines both for large attack planes 
and long range patrol and anti-sub- 
marine planes. 

► Standard Fighters — Presently Navy 
plans call for use of the McDonnell 
Banshee (F2H) and the Grumman 
Panther (F9F) as standard carrier jet 
fighters. Bulk of Navy fighter produc- 
tion for 1949-50 will be devoted to 
these two types. The Douglas F3D, 
a twin jet night fighter is coming into 
the production picture but, because 
of its specialized use, will not be or- 
dered in quantities approaching the 


Expanded Naval Air Program 

(Breakdown by Types Required) 


COMBAT 

Fighters 3990 

Attack 1972 

Patrol (heavy land) 292 

Patrol (medium land) .... 306 

Patrol (medium sea) 194 

Patrol (amphibian) 65 


TOTAL COMBAT. . 


NON-COMBAT 
Transport (heavy land) 
Transport (medium land). . . 

Utility (multi-engine) 

Utility (single-engine) 

Training (multi-engine) .... 
Training (single-engine) ... 1' 
Helicopters (observation) . . . 

TOTAL NON-COMBAT 3 


Total operating aircraft (heavier-than-air) 10,687 

Logistic support (in transit, overhaul, etc.) 3787 

Total (heavier-than-air) 14,474 

Total (lighter-than-air) 32 
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Navy Offers Incentive Plan 

Manufacturers can boost profits through more efficient 
production; buying process detailed. 


Panther or Banshee schedules. 

Appearing at the end of current 
Navy fighter production schedules is 
the Chance Vought F7U, a tailcss jet 
fighter, that offers considerable promise 
in its experimental version. It is by 
far the most radically designed aircraft 
to appear on a Navy production sched- 
ule and may bulk large in fiscal 1950 
procurement. 

► Douglas Skyraider - In the attack 
plane class, the Navy has virtually 
standardized on the Douglas Skyraider 
(AD-2) with the North American AJ-1 
just coming into the picture. The AJ-1 
is the first of the Navy's new type 
composite-powered attack planes.' It 
features two reciprocating engines with 
a turbojet buried in its belly. For patrol 
planes the Navy will rely primarily on 
improved versions of the Lockheed 
Neptune (P2V) with a production pro- 
gram that will carry the plane through 
1950. On the horizon in this class is 
the Convair P5Y featuring the high 
length-beam ratio that will be the hall- 
mark of the new line of Navy giant 
flying boats. Experimental model of 
the P5Y is expected to fly this year 
with production getting under way in 
1950. 

► Navy Faces Fight— The size and fu- 
ture of Naval Aviation, however, will 
not depend solely on Navy plans. It 
will be determined by how well the 
Navy withstands the assaults of the Air 
Force in the arena of Joint Chiefs of 
Staff conferences and before Congress. 
It is there that the Air Force is making 
its most determined bids to have afi 
basic Naval air activity placed under 
its wing. 

Merger of its Air Transport Com- 
mand and the Nasal Air Transport 
Service under Air Force command, 
marked the Navy’s initial defeat on 
this post-unification battleground. Now 
the Air Force proposes to take over all 
Naval air training in a “unified" train- 
ing command. This battle is still being 
fought. 

Still another major conflict is raging 
over the ultimate fate of the Navy's 
65,000 ton carrier program. Funds for 
beginning- construction of the proto- 
type carrier of this class have been 
voted by Congress but it will take four 
years to build the giant ship. This 
project can expect to be under con- 
tinual bombardment by the Air Force. 

Navy's strategic philosophy is that 
fast carrier task force equipped with 
jet fighters and long range attack planes 
more than twice as large as those cur- 
rently in carrier service will be able to 
perform many tasks of aerial warfare 
during the foreseeable future that the 
Air Force cannot do. To get a chance 
to prove this theory the Navv will have 
to advocate its cause successfully to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the next ses- 
sion of Congress. 


Navy is now handling virtually all of 
its airframe purchases under an incen- 
tive type contract that offers a manu- 
facturer a profit premium for efficient 
production. 

Under this type of contract the Navy 
Bureau of Aeronautics contract nego- 
tiators and the manufacturer agree on 
the best negotiable price which includes 
a standard rate of profit. If the manu- 
facturer builds his planes at a higher 
cost than that specified in the contract 
the excess is split between the Navy and 
the contractor. If the planes are pro- 
duced at less than the specified cost 
the manufacturer is allowed to keep 20 
percent of the savings as profit with 
the Navy benefitting from the other 80 



Rear Adm. Lloyd Harrison. Procurement 
Chief 


percent. Thus the more efficient manu- 
facturer will make the largest profit. 

► Popular Contract— This incentive 
contract has proved popular with both 
manufacturers and the Navy since its 
introduction in 1942. It offers the 
manufacturer a financial premium for 
efficient operation and reduces the cost 
of his products to the Navy. So far 
this type contract has been applied only 
to airframe contracts but some consider- 
ation is being given to extending it to 
aircraft engines and components that 
arc now handled by fixed price plus a 
fee type contracts. 

Aviation procurement for the Navy 
is centered primarily in the Bureau of 
Aeronautics at Navy Headquarters, 
Washington, D. C. Only other Naval 
facility that buys substantial quantities 
of aviation equipment is the Naval 


Aviation Supply Office at Oxford Ave. 
and Martin Rd. in Philadelphia. 

► NASO Buys Spares— NASO buys all 
spare parts and raw materials required 
by the naval aviation maintenance 
program. NASO purchases include re- 
orders from manufacturers after initial 
purchases on spares for specific plane 
types; a large quantity of standard hard- 
ware such as nuts, bolts etc; and raw 
materials for maintenance work such 
as sheet and tube aluminum etc. Hard- 
ware and raw materials are purchased 
directly from suppliers by NASO. 

An NASO representative is stationed 
at Wright-Pattcrson Air Force Base in 
Dayton, Ohio, to coordinate all spare 
part purchases for both services. All 
Navy parts purchases are coordinated 
with the Air Force and many types 
common to both sendees are purchased 

► BuAcr's Role-Bureau of Aeronautics 
in Washington buys all naval air’s 
prime products and all aviation instru- 
ments including spares and mainte- 
nance equipment for instruments. The 
three main divisions of BuAer fit into 
the procurement process as follows: 

• Research and Development— Headed 
by Rear Admiral T. C. Lonnequest, 
handles all experimental programs and 
in general determines what lines of 
development offer most promise. Under 
this division, research contracts arc 
classified as those where no end product 
is in sight. Development contracts 
are those calling for eventual produc- 
tion of an end product. This division 
is an important factor in the procure- 
ment program for two reasons: it lets 
a large number of research and develop- 
ment contracts and out of the results 
it obtains from these contracts comes 
the general direction of the large scale 
production procurement programs of 
naval aviation. If a manufacturer is 
in on the research and particularly 
the development phase of a type of pro- 
duct he obviously has an inside track 
for final mass production contracts in 
this field. Other factors being equal. 

• Negotiated Contracts— Research and 
development contracts are all negoti- 
ated type contracts on a cost plus fixed 
fee basis. On experimental aircraft 
contracts are placed on a fixed price 
basis for the phase ending with comple- 
tion of the flight test article and then 
on a basis of cost plus fee during the 
flight testing period’ since this type of 
cost is completely unpredictable. 

From the results of the research and 
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development program the design and 
engineering staff headed by Rear 
Admiral C. A. Nicholson formulate a 
program of specific items required for 
large scale production. This work is 
handled by some 30 "desks” within 
the division each charged with tech- 
nical responsibility for a specific item 
such as fighter planes, attack planes, 
transports, patrol planes, electronics, 
reciprocating power plants, jet engines 

• Materiel Division— Materiel and serv- 
ices division headed by Rear Admiral 


Lloyd Harrison, takes the detailed re- 
quirements handed down by the Chief 
of Naval Operations through the tech- 
nical desks in design and engineering 
and the plans co-ordination division 
and translates it into a procurement 
program that will produce what naval 
aviation needs when it is needed. Pro- 
curement requests originate with the 
plans co-ordination division and are 
put into the form of a procurement 
directive by materiel and services divis- 
ion. It is this procurement directive 
that eventually becomes a contract. 


Within the materiel and services 
division the production division plans 
the procurement program. Contract 
division determines what type of con- 
tract is to be used and conducts all 
negotiations with the contractor. It is 
the contract division that signs the 
finally approved contract making it legal. 
• Contract Types— Navy now uses three 
types of contracts. As required by the 
Armed Services Procurement Act of 
1947 advertised bids must be used un- 
less the items to be purchased can fit 
(Continued on page 25) 
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How the Navy Buys a Carrier 
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under one of the 17 exceptions allowed 
for negotiated contracts. The bulk of 
all airframe, engine and major compo- 
nents come within these exceptions and 
are handled by negotiated contracts. 

In addition to the incentive type 
there is the normal fixed price type of 
contract and the cost plus a fixed fee 
contract. Most engine and component 
contracts arc now negotiated on a fixed 
price basis. 

• Bid List— Navy maintains a bidders 
list of firms that are notified both of 
advertised bids and contracts that will 
be handled by negotaton. Any manu- 
facturer who wishes to participate in 
the Navy procurement must first send 
the Navy a detailed statement of his 
plant facilities, products and manufac- 
turing capabilities. Navy thoroughly 
investigates all these requests for in- 
clusion on bidders lists and if the manu- 
facturer meets Navy requirements of 
technical competence, financial sta- 
bility and industrial capacity, he is 
added to the bidders list and automatic- 
ally notified of any procurement activity. 

Naval Aviation Buying 
Offices are Listed 

Purchases for Navy requirements are 
made in Washington, D. C., and in 
field offices located throughout the 
United States. A list of these purchas- 
ing activities and the items which they 
procure are listed below. 

Each activity maintains a list of qual- 
ified supplies. Interested manufacturers 
or suppliers should address a letter to 
the purchasing activities requesting in- 
elusion on their bidders' lists. A com- 
plete descriptive list of items manu- 
factured or handled should be included 
with this letter. 

When the prospective bidder has 
been satisfactorily qualified as a re- 
sponsible source of supply and the items 
identified upon which he seeks to bid, 
he will, without any further action on 
his part, receive invitations to bid on 
the particular articles which he has in- 
dicated his willingness to supply. 

BAGRS 

• Los Angeles, Calif.— Bureau of Aero- 
nautics general representative, western 
district, 7th floor, 1206 Santee Bldg., 
Los Angeles, 15, Calif. Phone Prospect 
4711. 

• New York, N. Y.-Bureau of Aero- 
nautics general representative, New 
York Naval Shipyard, 11th floor. Bldg. 
No. 3, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. Phone Rector 
2-9100. 

• Da; ton, Ohio— Bureau of Aeronautics 
general representative, central district, 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Day- 
ton, Ohio. Phone Kenmore 7111 ex- 
tension 3-2314. 


General Procurement Agencies 

• Dallas, Texas— Naval Air Station. 

• Cherry Point, N. C.— Marine Corps 
Supply Depot. 

• Corpus Christi, Texas— Naval Air Sta- 

• Jacksonville, Fla.— Naval Air Station. 

• Memphis, Tenn.— Naval Air Tech- 
nical Training Command. 

• Miami, Fla.— Naval Air Station. 

• Norfolk, Va.-General Supply Depot. 

• Patuxent River, Md.-Naval Air Test- 
ing Center. 

• Pensacola, Fla.— Naval Air Training 

• Santa Ana, Calif.— Marine Corps Air 


Station. 

• Washington, D. C.— Naval Research 
Laboratory. 

Special Procurement 

• Philadelphia— Naval Aviation Supply 
Office, Oxford Ave. and Martin Mills 
Rd., Philadelphia 11, Pa. Phone Pilgrim 
5-800 extension 220 (procurement plan- 
ning for aviation maintenance supplies). 

General Stores Supply Office-Phone 
Pilgrim 5-8000 extension 215 (procure- 
ment planning for standard stock 

Naval Air Materiel Center, Naval 
Shipyard, Philadelphia 12, Pa. (procure- 
ment of aeronautical items). 



ANSWERS COWL FLAP CONTROL PROBLEMS 

Few actuators can equal the service record of this 
highly efficient Lundy Unit. Installed in over 200 
C-82 Fairchild Packets, it performs with minimum 
maintenance in Alaska's cold as well as the desert's 
heat. Rugged? Yes, ruggedness which pays off in 
less service troubles and lower maintenance man 

Let Lundy engineers adapt or design a "Trouble 
free" actuator for your aircraft. Whether for cowl 
flaps, trim tabs, or other controls, a Lundy actuator 
can meet your needs. Send spectifications, including 
load requirements and envelope space. No obliga- 



Lundy Manufacturing Corporation 

205 East 43rd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF AEROMOTORS AND ACTUATOR MECHANISMS 
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How Navy Procurement Process Works 




CASTINGS 


costs DOWN! 


often requiring no machining opera- 
ihan a minimum . . . Castings made to 
as ± .010" . . . Castings of finer grain slruc- 
strength and hardness, consistent uniformity. 


Such are aluminum alloy castings made by the Permite Perma- 
nent Mold process. They're advanced, modern castings that 
step up profits by reducing finishing operations and helping 
hold labor costs to a minimum. 


With Permite Castings you can machine the full run of a part 
well within the tolerance, without tool reselling. And the greater 
tensile strength of these "precision-made" castings frequently 
permits thinner cross-sections, reducing weight and cost. 

It will pay you to investigate the cost-cutting possibilities of 
Permite Permanent Mold Aluminum Castings for your products. 
Submit blueprints for recommendations and quotations. 


ALUMINUM INDUSTRIES, INC. 




PERMITE 
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THESE HjeMT REASONS WHY 

DS PACITDR GAUGES 

fiie/d- — 

Interchangeability of components. 

Greater compactness. 

3 . Power unit may be checked out in flight. 

Tell-tale light in power unit indicates correct 
operation. 

Low level fuel signals available. 


Customer Service Department 
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Electronic Airways Open New Market 


Joint military-civil program now under 
Air Navigation Development Board. 


Supplying the U. S. government with 
aeronautical electronics and communi- 
cations equipment is soaring to the 
proportions of big business. 

Most extensive program in this field 
is the billion dollar plan for developing 
and installing an all-weather system of 
federal airways and air traffic control. 
In addition the U.S. Air Force and 
Naval Aviation are buying electronics 
and communications equipment at the 
rate of $50,000,000 a year. 

► Future Projects— Future projects listed 
on the military agenda but still lacking 
Congressional approval and appropria- 
tions are a $164,000,000 ground radar 
"fence” to protect the United States 
against surprise aerial attack and a $23,- 
000,000 project to convert all militarv 
air-ground communications from verv 
high frequencies to ultra-high frequen- 

The billion dollar airways program 
has cleared all its immediate govern- 
ment hurdles and is well under way. 
During a 1 5 year period this plan calls 
for expenditure of $1,112,800,000 for 
research, development, production, and 
installation of equipment needed to 
permit high-density traffic air opera- 
tions of a fleet of' 100,000 planes in 
any kind of weather. This program has 
been given high priority since all- 
weather operations are an imperative 
must for both military and civil air 
operations. An Air Force that can be 
grounded by weather is not a fully re- 
liable military weapon while cancella- 
tions, flight delays and decreasing load 
factors on the civil airlines directlv 
attributable to bad weather now mark 
the difference between comfortable 
operating profits and staggering losses. 

► RTCA Plan— The all-weather airways 
plan was drawn by the Radio Technical 
Commission for Aeronautics, a co-oper- 
ative government-industry organization 
charged with voluntary solution of 
knotty technical problems in this field. 
The RTCA plan has been endorsed by 
the Congressional Air Policy Board, the 
Air Co-ordinating Committee, top level 
interdepartmental aviation policy group 
and the National Defense Establish- 
ment. As a result of this plan funds 
for air safety equipment, frozen for 
more than a year in Congress, were re- 
leased and $14,000,000 appropriated 
for fiscal 1949 to take the first steps in 
implementing the RTCA plan. 

Of the $1,112,800 required for 


completion of this project allocations 
will be made as follows: $789,000,000 
to the national defense budget; $75,- 
400,000 to military research and de- 
velopment budget; and $124,000,000 
to civil aviation agencies. 

► ANDB Control— Control of this pro- 
gram lies with a newly organized Air 
Navigation Development Board. This 
board consists of Col. Sam Mundell, 
USAF: Col. Walter Larue, Army; Capt. 
R. W. Cogswell, Navy; and Burt 
Denickc, Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration. The fifth member— the perma- 
nent board chairman— has not yet been 
named. This ANDB has final author- 
ity for co-ordinating civil and military 
all-weather airways and gives the final 
answer on the types of equipment to 
be used. It will also direct the research 
and development program aimed at 
producing equipment to fulfill the 
needs of these airways. 

Aiding the ANDB is an air traffic 


control land navigation panel of the 
Air Co-ordinating Committee and 
known as the NAV panel. This group 
consisted of a member each from the 
Treasury (Coast Guard) Air Force, 
Navy, Federal Communications Com- 
mission and the Department of Com- 
merce. Its function is to generate 
broad operational requirements for the 
all-weather airways system and to refer 
these recommendations to the ANDB 
for final decision. Also in the picture 
are the special committees of the 
RTCA which are given specific techni- 
cal problems to solve. 

► Complex Problem— If this sounds a 
bit confusing remember that revising 
the federal airways and air traffic con- 
trol system to meet the needs and suit 
the fancies of the Air Force, Navy. 
CAA, airlines, private flyers, equipment 
manufacturers, Federal Communica- 
tions Commission and Coast Guard is a 
complex task. 

► Interim Program— For practical pur- 
poses the all-weather airways program 
has been split into two phases-the 
first is aimed at utilizing equipment 
already available or likely to be avail- 
able in the immediate future in an 


Time and Cost Summary 

(The research, development, production, and application programs 
assume the existence of a total of approximately 100,000 equipped 
aircraft by I960) 

Research anrl Development Cost 

To complete 

Interim Program 1st ?Yis. 2nd3Yrs. Program Total 


Production and Operational Application Cost 

Airborne**” 13 163.5 28.0 1 

Ground 163.5 14.5 I 

Target Program 


TOTAL COST . 


SI 037.4 
SI 11 2.8 
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interim system to alleviate the worst 
problems of the present airways and 
traffic control bad-weather snarl. Com- 
pletion of the interim program is ex- 
pected within the next six years. It is 
expected to require expenditure of 
about $5,700,000 in research and de- 
velopment activity with $369,500,000 
to be spent for production equipment. 

Initial $14,000,000 appropriation 
voted by the last session of Congress 
will go toward purchase and installation 
of interim system equipment. Equip- 
ment specified for development and 
installation under the interim program 
includes: 

Airborne Equipment 

• Lightweight VIII'' navigation receiver 
-Total of 15,000, costing $4,500,000 
required. This lightweight receiver will 
be designed to combine reception of 
navigation such as VOR and ILS aids 
and communications functions for 
private and executive type planes. 

• Distance Measuring Receiver— Total 
of 20,000, costing $60,000,000 required. 
This will receive DME ground signals 
and register distance of plane from sta- 
tion being received. 

• Course Computer— Total of 20,000, 
costing $40,000,000 required. This 
automatic course computer is required 
for use of auto-pilot in cross country 
navigation using the omni-range as a 


primary automatic navigation aid. 

° Regular VHF navigation receiver— 
Total of 20,000, costing $40,000,000 
required. This is larger version of light- 
weight VHF set fulfilling same fuctions 
but for airline and heavy military type 

• VIIF or UHF communications trans- 
mitter-Total of 20,000, costing $20,- 
000,000 required. This is standard air 
to ground voice transmitter. 

• Transponder and private line com- 
municator— Total of 20,000, costing 
$15,000,000 required. This is airborne 
radar transponder that sends coded alti- 
tude and plane identification informa- 
tion to ground station. Private lines is 
visual communications system that 
handles routine traffic control com- 
munications without use of voice com- 
munications. 

• UHF glide path receiver— Total of 
20,000, costing $10,000,000 required. 
This is airborne receiver for ILS glide 
path signals. 

Ground Equipment 

• GCA precision beam approach radar 
-Total of 225 GCA sets, costing $38,- 
000,000 arc specified. This equipment 
is used for a "talk-down” bad weather 
approach or monitoring instrument ap- 
proaches made on beam landing svs- 



• Search radar— Total of 220 sets, cost- 
ing $29,000,000 will be required. This 
search radar is used to monitor and 
check airborne traffic within a radius of 
50 miles at an altitude of 10 miles sur- 
rounding an airport. It is a primary de- 
vice in all-weather traffic control systems. 

• Secondary Radar— Total of 220 sets, 
costing $18,000,000 are recommended. 
This radar is used to interrogate air- 
borne radar transponders carried in 
planes and automatically receive and 
record coded signals providing identi- 
fication and altitude information from 
the plane in flight. 

• Distance measuring equipment— 

Total of 1100 sets required at a cost of 
$22,000,000. These DME ground 
stations provide signals that inform a 
plane in flights its exact linear distance 
from the station received. 

• VHF-ADF equipment— Total of 220 
sets, costing $2,500,000 will be re- 
quired. This very high frequency auto- 
matic direction finding equipment gives 
an automatic bearing in any aircraft 
within its range transmission on VHF 
radio. It is used, in identification of 
planes for traffic control and in orient- 
ing lost planes. 

• ILS beam approach svstem— Total of 
225 sets, costing $18,000,000 are re- 
quired. This includes low frequency 
compass locator stations at both ends 
of instrument landing runways. The 
system consisted of a VHF localizer 
beam and an UHF glide path register- 
ing on a cross pointer cockpit indicator 
in an aircraft. 

• VHF omni-directional range— Total 
of 300, costing $15,000,000 required. 
These omni-ranges arc planned to re- 
place the four-course low frequency 
ranges that arc not the standard air- 
ways navigation and instrument ap- 
proach facility. The oinni-rangc is 
supposed to indicate to a plane in 
flight its heading toward the range sta- 
tion being received. 

• Mechanical Interlocks— 50 sets, cost- 
ing $2,000,000 will be required. These 
interlocks insure that all airborne equip- 
ment is automatically monitored against 
malfunction by ground equipment and 
that any malfunctioning of ground 
equipment is instantly registered on its 
airborne equipment on which it relics, 
o Airport time utilization equipment— 
Total of 50 sets, costing $1,500,000 re- 
quired. This computes rate at which 
aircraft can be accepted for arrival and 
departure at any given airport accord- 
ing to existing traffic and weather condi- 



Total of 50 sets, costing $1,000,000 
required. This equipment assures ade- 
quate separation between planes on 
final landing approach. 
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FOR MIDGETS, JETS 
AND MAMMOTHS 



BENDIX-SCINTILLA 


AIRCRAFT 

ignition equipment 


Sleek personal planes speeding on myriad errands, 
jets streaking across the sky, gigantic transports 
spanning the continent — in fact, fine aircraft of 
all sizes rely on the efficiency of Bendix-Scintilla* 
Ignition Equipment. For leading engine manufac- 


turers and airlines have long known that, by any test 
of quality, performance and economy. Scintilla stands 
alone. All types of planes, flying in every kind of 
weather, are logging more and safer hours thanks 
to dependable Bendix-Scintilla Ignition Equipment. 



m, 


BENDIX-SCINTILLA IGNITION EQUIPMENT 




SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION of 
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Tips for Contractors to the Services 

DO . . . 

1 . Know and visit regularly your nearest regional Air Force and Navy Procurement Field Office. 

2. Register your plant facilities in the Air Force and Navy Industrial Planning Program. 

3. Delegate one key executive in your plant to specialize on military procurement. 

4. Read and re-read bid invitations especially the fine print and specifications. 

5. If you bid on a product you have never made before, visit the Air Materiel Procurement Division 
at Dayton or the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics in Washington, talk to the buyer and engineers. 

6. Insist on thorough legal study by your attorney of your bid before you submit it and have him 
examine patent clauses particularly. 

7. Investigate annual bid bond procedure if you expect to bid regularly for Air Force and Navy 
contracts. It will save you time and money. 

8. Be sure that you have included every specification in your cost estimate. Once you make a bid 
you can’t back out without penalty. 

9. Be on the alert for subcontract competitions. Know the big Air Force and Navy prime con- 
tractors in your area who let these subcontracts and see to it that they know about your facilities. 

10. If you think your volume may warrant it, investigate the possibility of sharing a Dayton or 
Washington representative with other noncompeting manufacturers. A competent part-time 
representative on scene at AMC headquarters saves valuable time in follow ups. 

11. Put everything in writing. The military services operate on the basis of the written record. 
Personal contacts are helpful but back up all verbal reports with something on paper. 

DON’T .... 

1 . Expect Procurement officials to take some of the emergency shortcuts taken in wartime. It usually 
costs less taxpayers’ money and protects both parties when regular procedures are followed. 

2. Get tough but don’t be a soft touch in your contract dealings. Remember the government is not 
out to swindle you, but this is just another business transaction and you are expected to protect your 
own interests. 

3. Ask for special favors from contracting officials. Both you and they are inviting trouble when you 
get unwarranted preferred treatment over your competitors. 

4. Spend too much of your contract profits in trip expenses to Wright Field and Washington. 
Handle as much as you can of your business through the regional procurement field office. 

5. Fail to “follow up” on your contract if it seems to be at a standstill. It may be sidetracked in a 
basket on somebody’s desk and a query will' start it moving again. 

6. Wait for your firm to be recommended to prime contractors as a sub-contractor from the official 
source of supply list. As soon as you are approved make it known to all potential sources of sub- 
contracts in your area. 

7. Try to pull any fast deals. Remember the FBI and the General Accounting office are sometimes 
slow, but exceedingly thorough. 

8. Be afraid to carry your case to the top officials for relief if the red tape bind gets unbearable, 
and is doing you an injustice. 

9. Get too worried over government recapture of profits through the Renegotiation Act of 1948. 
Aim of this act is to prevent fantastic excess profits from military contracts. Both services are aware 
that a fair profit is necessary to secure support of private industry and the Secretary of National 
Defense has the authority to exempt either prime contractors or subcontractors where provisions of 
the act would be onerous or needlessly complicate business procedure. 
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UPHOLSTERED AIRPLANE SEATS.. X 


WEIGH LESS 
- COST LESS 

WHEN CUSHIONED WITH 



lor comfort, durability, 
and light weight 


Nuklati 


MANUFACTURING CO., INC. CAeit ABD,t5S 

SHELBYVIIAE, INDIANA f*utM*«E« - CHICAGO 
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Munitions Board In New Role 

Master-minding procurement program for National 
Defense; Aircraft Committee has big job. 


SPECIFY DELTA BEST ON* 


FOR EXTRA 

HEAT PROTECTION 


A very small— but very select— agency 
within the National Defense Establish- 
ment is master-minding the present-day 
military aircraft and component-part 
procurement program and the obvious 
long-range industrial mobilization 
behind it. 

This powerful little group is the 
Munitions Board, which has just 
reorganized as the "agent” of the Secre- 


planning for another war is one of the 
heaviest jobs the Board has under way. 
This work the staff is handling itself. 
Physical side of the work consists of 
building stockpiles of critical materials 
and maintaining and preserving govern- 
ment-built, surplus, munitions-produc- 
ing facilities held ' ' " 

400 industrial 


Munitions Board, which lias just been The productive capacity of more than 

reorganized as the "agent” of the Secre- 400 industrial plants is being held in 

tary of Defense. Heretofore the Board readiness, either as non-operating units 

was just an agency of the military. Now machined and ready for operation at 

it is the top level unit of the unified the turn of a switch, or as operating 

but potentially able to^nake ^military 


plan and coordinate all military-indus- 


!S2£2g2S£JS 

people, does not buv materials. It docs ability to make munitions, and they 
coordinate the buying by the three ultimately will be given standby con- 
services. For the past year the Board tracts which would be invoked at the 
has been standardizing buying pro- outbreak of hostilities. The aim here 
cedures and assigning procurement re- is to spread this technique over about 
sponsibility. It is eliminating dupli- 90 percent of American industry, eover- 

' ' in of purchasing by ' 

cy procurement of 
ror the entire military 
One main job is “c 

that the Board has a 
nearly every 
long-range ' 


s te 


of American industry, 

" 000 plants. 

Requirements— Military re- 
fs naturally depend on the 
: Concept” developed and 
d by the Joint Chiefs of Stair, 
in peace, the JCS develops an 
strategic plan for both dc- 
This is expressed in 
tanks, 
by the three i 
a further break 
' raw materials, copper, 
steel, and the like. 



long-range plan, specification dcsigna- fense and attack ... ... 

tion, parts catalogue, quality and price numbers of men. planes, tanks, guns. 

control, auditing and accounting prac- ships, trucks, etc., by the three services. J croft wir"> unuiuoliy r «,i,tont to obrl- 

ssswS--*=' “Fir. 


il rewriting job, but it is lean- 
ing over the shoulders of the three 

Ch Nw regulations are coming out bit 
by bit and spell out more concretely 
than ever before just what contractors 



an’t charge off a: 
it contract. In e 
amortization 


I be subjected to in- 
of his production prac- 
inting, periodic 


regulatLm. C wiir C be r ’st' 

ceased poh'cmg of hhp 

“price renegotiation," and' as a re- 
cently added fillip, "profit renegotia- 




allotting the military requirements to 
manufacturers "would be almost “cut 
and dried.” When the allocation plan 
is complete, the capacity of the various 
plants will have been allocated to the 

a war, be using the resources of that 
plant. Should a war come after the 
plan is in effect, the job of the Muni- 
tions Board would be to adjust the 
plant allocation system to strategic re- 
quirements as the war progressed. 

Typical of the new importance of the 
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Munitions Board is its recently organ- 
ized Aircraft Committee. The Airport 
Committee is now the most important 
interdepartmental agency in military 
aviation. It has assumed most of the 
functions of the now defunct Aero- 
nautical Board and is responsible for 
overall coordination of military aircraft 
procurement programs. 

► Aircraft Members— Rear Admiral 
A. M. Pride is chairman of the group. 
Air Force members are Maj. Gen. 
E. M. Powers, Maj. Gen. F. H. Smith, 
and Brig. Gen. A. A. Kessler. Tire 
Navy members include Rear Adm. E. 
W. Litch and Capt. Lloyd Harrison. 
The Army is represented by Brig. Gen. 
J. K. Christmas. 

Primary functions of the committee 

• Coordinate procurement programs for 
aircraft and related components and 
to correlate them with current procure 

• Recommend Standardization of ma- 
terials, processes, equipment, design 


requirements and test procedures. 

• Allocate Components and materials 
in accordance with priorities established 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff as they are 
made available by the Munitions Board. 

• Recommend combined requirements 

for aviation components and materials. 

• Perform all functions necessary for 
determining supply and maintenancc 
requirements for spare units and parts 
for military aircraft. 

• Standardize Military Aircraft used by 
more than one agency. 

• Evaluate the impact on industry of 
both current procurement and wartime 
planned procurement, indicating areas 
in which there will be a shortage of 
resources including manpower, mate- 
rials and production capacity. 

• Recommend peacetime measures to 
accelerate the procurement of aircraft 

• Recommend legislation required to 
implement industrial mobilization per- 
taining to the aircraft industry. 

• Recommend allocation of industrial 


plants for aircraft manufacture tor 
peacetime production and for wartime 
planning of production as between the 
Navy and Air Force. 

• Study the geographical location of 
the industry and recommend dispersal 
action if deemed necessary and feasible, 
including installation underground. 

The Munitions Board consists of 
Thomas J. Hargrave, chairman, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Army Gordon 
Gray; Under Secretary of the Navy 
W. John Kenney; and Under Secretary 
of the Air Force Arthur S. Barrows. 
Stuart W. Cramer, Jr., is deputy chair- 

► Key Staff Members— Under the gen- 
eral Board are the director ef staff, Lt. 
Gen. Leroy Lutes, U.S.A.; director 
for procurement, manpower and utili- 
ties, Rear Adm. F. C. Denebrink, 
U.S.N.; director for material and 
foreign trade, Maj. Gen. S. P. Spalding. 
U.S.A.; and director for requirements 
and facilities, Maj. Gen. P. W. Timber- 
lake, U.S.A.F. 
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SHAKING THE TRUTH OUT OF A TURBINE BLADE 


► Here a pair of electro - magnets is 
“shaking the truth out of a turbine 
blade.” It is being shaken in this lab- 
oratory test to determine its true natural 
vibration frequencies — the dangerous 
frequencies that exist when a very 
small force causes a large deflection. 

► The blade is oscillated by high 
frequency magnetic impulses. As the 
speed of the magnet excitation is in- 
creased, the blade is made to vibrate 
at its various natural frequencies. A 
photo-electric cell serves to locate 
these frequencies preciselv. while a 

WRIGHT 


measuring microscope reveals the 
exact amplitude of each. 


► Modern research such as this deter- 
mines blade stamina in a much shorter 
time than would otherwise be possible 
and provides accurate data from which 
engineers can design turbine blades 
and many other vital aircraft engine 
parts that do not possess harmful 
vibration characteristics. 

► Another example of the painstaking 
research behind the development of 
Wright aircraft turbine and recipro- 
cating engines. 



ronautical Corporation 


Wood-Ridge, New Jersey 
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CAA Approves South Wind"92r 


South Wind's “921” is the first and 
only aircraft heater of 200,000 BTU 
capacity to meet the rigid CAA life 
and safety requirements for thermal 
anti-icing. This compact, light-weight unit 
has completely separate combustion and ven- 
tilation systems with individual air sources. 
The hermetically "sealed Hame” operates in 
a jet-engine type burner. It requires no air 
or fuel regulation, even under widely vary- 
ing conditions. 


South Wind’s “921” is easy to main- 
tain. The entire burner, including fuel 
nozzle and spark plug, can be removed and 
serviced in a few minutes. The ventilated 
spark plug prevents fouling and insures 
automatic gap maintenance. Of all-welded, 
stainless steel construction, South Wind’s 
high-efficiency design allows low stack and 
metal temperatures at full capacity opera- 
tion, plus substantial savings on fuel con- 
sumption. 



A. IGNITION CABLE-f 


B. BURNER -Jet-engine type burner will operote over 


C. VENTILATED SPARK PLUG - Dual-electrode type 
with ground electrode attached to spark plug housing. 



E. BURNER HOUSING — All-welded — high quality stain- 



F. HEAT EXCHANGER— Hermetically sealed, all-welded. 

laces and famous South Wind 'accelerating flow" to 
maintain uniform, high heat transfer efficiency. 



I. FUEL LINE — Integr 
holder assembly -no 
assembly enclosed in 


J. COMBUSTION AIR INTAKE-Seporate combustion 

K. FUEL DRAINS -New sump-type drain assures com- 
plete. safe removal of excess fuel with any heater mount- 
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AIRCRAFT HEATING 


AND THERMAL 

ANTI-ICING 

EQUIPMENT 


For military or commercial aircraft, 

simplified, durable South Wind heaters mean easy 
installation, reliable performance and minimum 
maintenance. Safety-engineered South Wind 
heaters are readily adaptable to any type aircraft, 
especially suited to high altitude cabin heating and 
thermal anti-icing of wing and tail assemblies. 


Recent expansion of South 
' Wind production facilities 
insures ample capacity to satisfy 
all delivery requirements. Write 
today for full information on 
South Wind models and for 
expert engineering assistance on 
your aircraft heating problems. 
South Wind Division, Stewart- 
Warner Corporation, 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana. 
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The jf^y (Tlaff.xyieita 

model 3V hydraulic wiper 

... is the result of 10 years of experience in this highly specialized 
field. It incorporates every feature that is desirable and practical, based 
on thousands of installations on military, naval and commercial aircraft. 

gives you a W these advantages 
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Renegotiation Revived; Key to Profits 


Three service Boards to handle deal with 
industry; broad exemption powers available. 


Renegotiation is still one of the big 
question marks of the current aircraft 
procurement program. 

An amendment tacked onto the 1948 
Supplemental National Defense Act 
subjected all aircraft contracts under 
the fiscal 1949 program to renegotia- 
tion, with powers for administering 
this phase of the act vested with the 
Sccretary of National Defense. Under 
the 1948 act all contracts and subcon- 
tracts amounting to more than $1000 
are subject to renegotiation if a con- 
tractor's or subcontractor's gross busi- 
ness under these contracts is more than 
$100,000 in a single fiscal year. Ail 
military aircraft procurement contracts 
agreed to after May 21, 1948. are in 
eluded in the act. 

► Wartime Recovery-Under the Re- 
negotiation Act of 1944, aimed at re- 
capturing excess war profits, the Air 
Force recovered a gross total of $2,- 
500,000 from its wartime contractors 
and subcontractors, during postwar 
proceedings. Recently the U. S. Su- 
preme Court upheld the constitutional 
ity of the 1944 Renegotiation Act. 
(This decision did not involve any ju- 
dicial review of profit determination 
under the act.) The Supreme Court 
also ruled that a company that failed 
to apply to a U. S. tax court for re- 
determination of the amount of profits 
the government sought to recapture 
through renegotiation could not seek 
to do so elsewhere in the federal court 

Details on how Defense Secretary 
lames V. Forrestal proposes to adminis- 
ter renegotiation are still not entirely 
firm. However a general idea of how 
he proposes to do the job can be gath- 
ered from the recent recommendations 
of a special ad hoc committee appointed 
bv Forrestal to draw up administrative 
plans to handle the act. This Board, 
consisting of Arthur Barrows, under 
secretary of the Air Force; Gordon 
Gray, under secretary of the Army, and 
)ohn Kenney, under secretary of the 
Navy, has submitted a plan which is 
expected to be approved shortly bv 
Forrestal. 

► Service Boards— A five-man renego- 
tiation board will be established for 
each of the three services to handle 
contracts dealing with suppliers primar- 
ily concerned with that service. Aircraft 
manufacturers will deal primarily with 
the Air Force and Navy Board. Con- 
tractors will be assigned specifically to 


one of the three boards for handling of 
all renegotiation problems. Contractors 
who deal with more than one service 
will not deal with more than one re 
negotiation board. 

Supervising work of the Air Force, 
Army and Nary five-man renegotiation 
boards will be a top level Military Re- 
negotiation Review and Policy Board, 
consisting of the chairmen of the three 
service boards. This three-man board 
will function directly under Forrestal 
as his advisers on renegotiation policy. 

This board will also sit in review on 
appeals by contractors on decisions of 
the service boards. If the poliev board 
rejects a contractor’s appeal, he still 
<an carry his case to a federal tax court. 
'Hie policy board also will assign con 
tractors to one of the three service 
boards for jurisdiction on renegotiation 
and determine jurisdiction where joint 
procurement policies prevail. 

► Audit Authoritv-Both the three serv- 
ice boards and the policy board have 
authority to audit books and records 
any contractor subject to the act. Semi 
annual reports on its activities will be 
submitted by the policy board begin- 
ning next January. Personnel for the 
four boards has not yet been selected. 

Broad powers to exempt specific 
contractors and sub-contractors from 
the act were conferred by Congress on 
the Secretary of National Defense. For- 
restal has delegated these powers to 
the Secretaries of the Air Force, Armv 
and Nacv and the top level renegotia- 
tion policy board. 

► Annual Reports— Under present ad 
ministrative plans, all contractors and 
subcontractors subject to the act will 
be required to submit renegotiation 
reports within six months after the end 
of each fiscal year. Standard forms for 
these reports are now being prepared 
and will be obtainable within the next 
six months from any of the three serv- 
ice renegotiation boards. 

Tentative regulations covering all 
phases of renegotiation procedures have 
been drafted for Forrestal’s approval. 
Final form of these regulations mav 
not be issued for some time. Eventually 
they will be published in the Federal 
Register and thereafter will be avail- 
able from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25. D. C. 

► Revised Poliev — Generally speaking, 
the rules and regulations set out in the 
Renegotiation Act of 1944, corrected 
to apply to the present economic 


trends, will be used in administration 
of the new act by the military. 

In determining what portion of 
profits on a rcnegotiable contract should 
be refunded, the military believes the 
repayment should not cut gross receipts 
below the $100,000 floor. In addition, 
repayments under $10,000 are not con- 
sidered worthwhile. 

Under the proposed regulations all 
makers of military aircraft and any 
component thereof’; suppliers of plane 
and parts manufacturers; and makers 
of machinery used in making an end 
product used in aircraft or component 
manufacture are all subject to renego- 
tiation. Contractor’s reports will be re- 
quired to be filed annually within six 
months after the conclusion of each 
fiscal year. 

► Proposed Exemptions — Exemptions 
are proposed for all contracts prior to 
May 21, 1948; tax-exempt charitable 
religious and government institutions; 
and subcontracts under a prime or 
other subcontract that is exempt. In 
addition, the Secretaries of the Army. 
Navy and Air Force and the Policy and 
Review Board have authority to ex- 
empt individual contractors from provi- 
sions of the act. 

In detailing how machinery and al- 
lied-product manufacturers come un- 
der the proposed regulations, procure- 
ment experts explain that a contract 
or subcontract for a machine or ma- 
terial is rcnegotiable if that item is 

• To produce or otherwise operate di- 
rectly on an end product or an article 
included in an end product, by chem- 
ical, physical or mechanical methods- 
such as shaping, cutting, constructing, 
combining, refining, assembling, test- 
ing. inspecting, or in the case of the 
end product, packaging. 

This includes not only such ma- 
chinery as rolling mills and machine 
tools, but also gauges and other meas- 
uring instruments. 

• To transport within the contractor's 
nlant an end product or article incor- 
porated in it, or other articles used in 
connection with production, including 
such items as tractors, trucks, and trav- 
eling cranes. 

• In connection with the repair, main- 
tenance, equipping, or operation of the 
contractor’s plant or machinery or 
eouipment used in production, includ- 
ing spare parts, auxiliary tools, abrasives, 
ssrenches, screwdrivers, hand tools or 
equipment located in the tool room of 
a contractor’s plant, and special equip- 
ment used for the manufacture, prepa- 
ration or maintenance of tools, dies, 
jigs, fixtures, equipment or various ma- 
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Industrial Planning Progressing 

Roster of manufacturers’ capabilities compiled as air 
procurement guide and index to industry expansibility. 


Two types of manufacturers are 
adding their names to the lengthening 
lists kept by the Industrial Planning 
Division, Air Materiel Command, 
VVright-Pattcrson Air Force Base, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

Tile first arc those who wish to be- 
come Air Force suppliers under the 
present Procurement for the 70-Group 
program. I'hc second are those who 
want their names on file as possible 
sources of Air Force materiel in case 
of all-out industry mobilization. 

Actually, the two are part of the 
same planning scheme. 

The 70-Group Procurement is keyed 
to plans for possible all-out industrial 
mobilization so it affords excellent op- 
portunity on a smaller scale for testing 
out the industry expansibility plans 
and techniques of the planning divi- 

► Procurement Liaison— In projections 
for large scale aviation production— 
against a possible need— the Industrial 
Planning division is working well be- 
yond the scale of the present procure- 
ment program. But it is co-ordinating 
its work closely with the immediate 
program through liaison work with the 
Procurement Division. 

Working from strategic plans devel- 
oped at USAF headquarters, and sub- 
ject to coordination into combined re- 
quirements by the U. S. Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, the AMC industrial planners 
develop, and continually revise produc- 
tion schedules based on requirements 
of these plans. 

Key men in the Wright Field plan- 
ning group are Maj. Gen. F. M. IIop- 



Maj. Gen. F. M. Hopkins, jr. 


kins, Jr di i 01 ch cf Lt. Col. O. E. 
Mohler, deputy chief; Lt. Col. W. R, 
Carter, program planning section chief, 
and Lt. Col. C. W. Andrews, resources 
planning section chief. 

► Continual Change — Here’s what 
makes their job hard: Both the current 
state of the industry which is the base 
of their planning,’ and the strategic 
plans from vyhich they must project 
expansion, arc both subject to frequent 
change, requiring continual revisions. 
These men work in a somewhat nebu- 
lous area whose varying boundaries arc 
the present production capacity of the 
aviation industry, and the desired max- 
imum capacity for all-out war mobiliza- 
tion of industry. 


increase production potential of manu- 
facturers who now make or will make 
products for the Air Force use includes 
three types of contracts. These are let 
by the Procurement Division, on recom- 
mendation of the Industrial Planning 
Division. 

► Industrial Planning contracts to indi- 
vidual manufacturers to make studies 
and recommendations on the most 
practical measures of providing pre- 
paredness of their plants. 

► Resources Requirements contracts 
which purchase specific management 
plans of operation to meet a specified 
mobilization schedule and sets up re- 
quirements for plant facilities, machine 
tools, related production equipment, 
materials, manpower and sub-contrac- 

► Production Preparedness Contracts 
aimed at relieving potential bottlenecks 
in advance. Depending on the serious- 
ness of a shortage in some particular 
item, such a contract may go far as to 
provide for redesign of a critical item 
for high volume production, manufac- 
turing planning, tool design and tool 
construction to meet a production 

► Variety of Contracts — A variety of 
other contracts are let to industrial, 
professional, engineering, scientific and 
research organizations on specific prob- 
lems of industrial planning. These in- 

• Basic economic data research to 
determine expansibility, 

• Development of new and substi- 
tute sources of materials. 

• Development of new high volume 
manufacturing methods and tools. 

• Studies on decreasing vulnerability 
of the aeronautical industry to enemy 
action, through underground plants, 
dispersal, camouflage and multiple ma- 
terial sources. 

• Establishment and maintenance of 
reserves by contract, including stand-by 
plants, machine tools and production 
equipment, and critical and strategic 
materials. 

The division extends an invitation to 
manufacturers and organizations to par- 
ticipate in contracts such as have been 
described. Report qualifications and in- 
terest to the Industrial Planning Divi- 
sion, Building 11, Area B, Wright-Pat- 
terson AFB, Dayton, Ohio. 

► Annual Planning— The division does 
its planning on an annual mobilization 
plan basis. It is felt that conditions 
will not hold for longer than 12 
months, either in terms of basic strate- 
gic requirements or in industrial condi- 

Currcntly its planning is based only 
on the strategic requirements supplied 
by the Air Force. The division must 
allow for revisions of its plans when 
Defense Secretary Forrestal and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff make their long- 
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TEAMWORK 


that licks the toughest sanding jobs 



this SMOOTH COMBINATION 


SIOUX RESIN BOND 
Abrasive Discs 


Cut faster with less effort. They're flex- 
ible, tough, long lasting, non-loading. 


SIOUX 

High Speed Sanders 


Ball-bearing construction, heat treated alloy 
steel gears, permanent lubrication. Cyclone 
fan for increased ventilation and patented 
tool spindle lock for changing discs. 3 
Models: No. 1250—9" High Speed 
Heavy Duty; No. 1267—7" High Speed 
Heavy Duty and No. 1265—7" 
Special, 


Sold only through 
authorized SIOUX distributors 


No. 1267 SIOUX Heavy Duty Sander (il- 
lustrated) No load speed 4250 R. P. M. 
Universal motor operates on A.C. or D.C. 
Overall length 15"— weight 13'/2 lbs. A 
very popular model. 


■w.iiu.mm 

ALBERTSON & CO., INC. 


WOR LD OVER 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA, U. S. A. 
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AIRCRAFT ANTENNA FITTINGS 

ARE SPECIFIED 

TO REDUCE DANGEROUS PRECIPITATION 
STATIC INTERFERENCE 



Your Inquiry Will Receive Our Prompt Attention 

ENGINEERING PHYSICS DIVISION 

OAedAic OtadeJi, 9nc. 

North Tonawanda, New York, U. S. A. 


awaited combined requirements report 
for all the military services. 

It may be assumed that Air Force 
production expansibility would follow 
in general the expansion lines taken 
for World War II aeronautical produc- 
tion, subject to revision upward, in 
light of the stronger role which the 
Air Force is expected to play in any 
subsequent conflict. 


Local Buyers 

Manufacturers interested in bidding 
for small procurement contracts let 
locally by individual Air Force installa- 
tions should inform the commanding 
officer or contracting officer of the local 
installation of their interest, and state 
the particular items they wish to supply. 

Air Force installations under Air Ma- 
teriel Command jurisdiction which 
make such local purchases are listed be- 
low. Similar lists of installations under 
jurisdiction of other commands may be 
obtained by writing to the headquarters 
of each of the other Air Force Com- 
mands at the addresses listed below. 

Largest of the AMC installations are 
the command headquarters (Area A) 
Wright-Pattcrson Air Force Base, and 
the Air Force Technical Base (Area B) 
of the same base. The seven Air Mate- 
riel area bases contain large warehouses 
for Air Force supplies, and each area 
has a repair depot for overhauling and 
in some cases modifying airplanes, en- 
gines, components and equipment. 


Wright-Pattcrson Air F 
Procurement Division 
Dayton, Ohio 
(Procurement) 

Air Force Technical Base 
Wright-Patterson Air F. 
Dayton, Ohio 
(Development Center) 
Middletown Air Materiel 

Middletown, Pa. 
Oklahoma City Air Matei 
Tinker Air Force Base 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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dbuquerque, New Mex. 


(Flight T 


n County A 


Clin 

Wilmington, Ohio 
(All-weather Centeri 
Grifliss Air Force Base 

Rome. N. Y. 

(Electronics) 

Pyotc Air Force Base 
Pyotc, Tex. 

(Aircraft Storage) 

San Bernardino Air Force Base 
San Bernardino, Calif. 
(Storage & Issue) 

832nd AF Specialized Depot 
Topeka, Kans. 

830th AF Specialized Depot 
Memphis, Tenn. 

862nd AF Specialized Depot 
Dayton, Ohio 

831st AF Specialized Depot 
Shelby, Ohio 
822nd Specialized Depot 
Maywood, Calif. 

Watson Laboratory 
Red Bank, N. J. 

(Electronics) 

Cambridge Field Station 
Cambridge, f' 


(Elect 


nics) 

OTHER AF COMMAND 
HEADQUARTERS 

Anfrcws Air Force Base 
Camp Springs, Md. 


Tactical Air Come 


Milita 


n Nati. 


Washington, D. C. 
USAF Headquarters Comr 
Bolling Air Force Base 
Washington, D. C. 

Air Prosing Ground Cornu 

Valpariso, Fla'" ^ 
•Air Training Command 
Barksdale Air Force Bas, 
Shreveport. La. 




High accuracy low cost instrumentation occupying a minimum of space 
can be achieved with these bonded strain gage type instruments. 
Strain gages arranged to complete the four arms of a Wheatstone 
bridge circuit yield full scale output up to 90 millivolts (open circuit). 
Functions can be measured with accuracies better than 1% of full 
scale. Altimeter, indicated airspeed instruments and other specialized 
areonautical strain gage equipment can be furnished to specification. 
AC or DC operation. 

BULLETIN FURNISHED ON REQUEST 


USAF Definitions 




The following definitions established 
by the Air Force (Technical Order No. 
00- 3 5 A- 1) will be useful to manufac- 
turers interested in Air Force contracts: 

• Special Purpose Item: An article re- 
stricted by design or physical character- 
istics to an individual application. 

• General Purpose Item: An article 


ENGINEERING PHYSICS DIVISION 

O’Aedfdc OjtadeA, 9nc. 

North Tonawanda, New York, U. S. A. 
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adaptable to more than one application. 

• Contractor: An individual, company, 
firm of corporation which enters into a 
written agreement to perform work or 
furnish supplies. 

• Prime Contractor: A contractor who 
has entered into a written agreement 
with the government to perform work 
or furnish supplies. 

• Subcontractor: A contractor who has 
entered into a written agreement with 
a prime contractor to perform work or 
furnish supplies. 

• Licensor: An individual, company, 
firm or corporation holding proprietary 
design rights, manufacturing methods 
or patents which enters into a written 
agreement whereby these rights, 
methods or patents may be used by 
other individuals, companies, firms, 
corporations or the government. 

• Licensee: An individual, company, 
firm, or corporation authorized by a 
licensor to use his proprietary design 
rights, manufacturing methods, or 
patents in the manufacture of articles 
offered for sale. 

• Manufacturer: An individual, com- 
pany, firm or corporation engaged in 
the fabrication of finished or semi- 
finished products. 

• Modification: The physical alteration 
of a special or general purpose item, ac- 
complished to permit a specific adapta- 
tion of the modified article. 

• Commercial Item: An article de- 
signed for and available on the open 

® Specification: A description of the 
technical requirements for a material, 
an item or a service, including a pro- 
cedure by which the purchaser can de- 
termine whether or not the require- 
ments have been met. 

• End Item: A unit which, in itself, 
accomplishes a specific complete func- 

o Assembly: A unit of an end item 
composed to two or more parts fastened 
together. Assemblies may be referred to 
as “subassemblies" and “sub-subassem- 
blies” to indicate their relationship to 
a major assembly. 

• Subassembly: A unit of an assembly 
composed of two or more parts fastened 
together. 

• Parts: An individual piece of an end 
item or assembly. Parts may be 
described as integral, component, re- 
lated, detail or attaching according to 
function. 

• Attachment: A supplementary device 
fastened to, or mounted on a machine, 
vehicle, apparatus, or other end item 
to vary or extend the function thereof. 

• Accessory: A supplementary device 
used in conjunction with an end item, 
contributing to the effectiveness thereof 
without extending or varying the basic 
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For a long life of trustworthy service 

Since 1917, when the first Exide Batteries were used 
in aircraft, they have flown the airways on a majority 
of American built planes. And down through the 
years, Exide engineering and manufacturing skill has 
kept pace with aviation’s fast growing needs. 
Whatever the type of plane or service, there is an Exide 
Aircraft Battery to meet all storage battery needs . . . 
with dependability, safety, long life and economy. 



Write for copy of Exide Aircraft Battery 
Catalog , which includes the Exide 

1888 — Dependable Batteries for 60 years— 1948 

THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 32 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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USAF Air Materiel Command Buyers List 


Latest available list of buyers in the 
Procurement Division of Air Materiel 
Command at Wright-Pattcrson Air 
Force Base, Dayton, Ohio, is divided 
into three sections. All buyers are in 
Area B of Wright-Pattcrson AFB. Buy- 
ers of the Aircraft Section are located 
in building IS. Buyers of the Aero 
Equipment Section and Research and 
Materiel Section arc in Building 11. 
The list follows: 

AIRCRAFT SECTION 
COL. G. E. SCHAETZEL, chief 
R. W. KELLHOFER, technical assist 

E. L. TREAT, industrial planning assist- 
R. E. WALLACE, administrative assist 

Bombardment Branch: 

LT. COL. T. P. GERRITY, chief 

J. B. LE1ST, B-SO 

CAPT. R. J. WALLING, B 36 


T. ORNDOFF (C. O.), procuremew 

W. C. Nearing, production assistant 

D. J. ABROMOW1TZ. fire control 
R. P. BURDG, bombing equipment 


Fighter Branch: 

LT. COL. W. A. DAVIS, chief 
MAJ. W. B. SELLERS, P-84 
STEPHEN LOVAS, P-80 
CAPT E. H. ROBERTSON, P-82, P-8< 
CAPT. H. M. FLETCHER, P-87 
Special Aircraft & Missiles Branch: 
LT. COL. D. W. GRAHAM, chief 
MAJ. D. E. RILEY, missiles 
JOHN SUCHY, liaison aircraft 
CAPT. F, L. SVORE, helicopters 
MAJ. R. J. DUNKIN, gliders 
Trainer & Transport Branch: 

LT. COL. D. W. GRAHAM, chief 
CAPT. C. F. BARCLAY, C-82, C-119, 
SA-16A 

LT. G. G. WHIPPLE, C-97 
NATE SILVERSTON, C-121, C-125 
(PT-BT) 

CAPT. C. G. GLASGOW, F-12 
J. B. BLACK, C-74. C-124 
Airlines & Maintenance Branch: 

MAJ. J. R, Kerr, chief 

D. T. WILLIAMSON, airlines services 

R. B. POWELL, aircraft lease unit 
H. P. POWELL, aircraft spares unit 
MAJ. J. R. KERR, aircraft maintenance 


N. REICHELT, (General Electric) tur- 

CAPT. E. C. SALTZMAN. (General 
Electric) J-47 

F. L. RIFNER (Allison) J-33 
L. L. KOCH (Allison) J-35 

R. A. BITTNER, Pratt & Whitney 

C. F. SCHLUB (Wright Aero) J-34, J-33 

G. J. CALLAGHAN, carburetors & fuel 

"TbAiSmAUSKAS. trainer engine (V 
1650) 

H. A. KOONS. ramjets, rockets & pulse 

O. L. HOLL, ignition & controls 

H. R. KALBFLEISCH (Allison) D-1710. 
Pratt & Whitney Nene 
CAPT. C. COWAN, chief. Propeller 
Unit 

H. W. TEJAN. Curtiss- Wright propeller 
(prod) 

MRS. M. E. GALLAGHER. Curtiss 
Wright propeller fcxncrimcntal Sr supply) 
C. A. KOCHENDORFER. Hamilton 
Standard. McDonnell, etc. 

S. P. GREENE. Aero Products. Hartnell 
Propeller & Beech 

Accessories Branch: 

MAJ. C. L. DAVIS, chief 
E. YOUNG, procurement assistant 
LT. W. C. PARSONS, production assist 

G. G. BRUDER, electrical a. c. (CFPt 

H. L. KIMBALL, electrical d. c. (GFPI 
C. M. ANTRIM, electrical engineering S 

T. w. HARBISON. flight 4 navigation 

P. N. SUTTON, engineering instruments 
H. F. FROCK, miscellaneous instruments 
E. E. HACELBERGER, automatic pi- 

CAPT. W. A. KUNTZ. bomber wheels S 
brakes 

T. J. FAHNSTOCK, fighter wheels & 

H. L. GROSS, transport, spec., wheels & 
brakes & 04C 

C. E. JORDAN, accessories & trainers 
MISS G. FORTUNE, oil. vacuum Sr de 


AERO EQUIPMENT SECTION 
COL. V. G. HUSTON, chief 
LT. COL. J. L. ZOECKLER, assistant 
chief 


F. E. ROUSH, procurement assistant 
LT. COL. L. M. TAYLOR, production 



Armament Branch: 


MAJ. J. JAYNES, chief 


Electronics Branch: 

LT. COL. J. T. McKEE, chief 
MAJOR R. E. WINE, production assist- 

W. E. ZEUN, search, infra red &■ general 
research ground radar 
J. SIAM AS. airborne fire control & ground 
navigation radio St radar 
V. CODERHAM, airborne & ground 

MRS. L. BUCHANAN, spare parts 
A. GRIMM, navigation &• search radar 


E. TERBORG, navigation (radio) air- 

W. GOULD, airborne search radar 

F. SIMMONS, airborne search rada. 

J. POLISEO, airborne search radar 
MRS. H. COLLINS, supply division, re 

plcnishmcnt, spares 

C. FAULKNER, supply division, replen 

' S K.^PrFnGEN, airborne bombing 
N. WALDENBURG, airborne bombing 
R. YEARLING, interphone & telemeter 

A. SMITH, universal test equipment 

RESEARCH & MATERIEL 
SECTION 

LT. COL. JOHN R. MARTIN, chief 
MAJ. FRED J. HIGGINS, assistant to 

E. R. BOGGS, administrative assistant 
Research Sr Services Branch: 

GEORGE T. CORRELL, chief 
N. RAY JOHNSON, RICHARD LAW 
RANCE, FREDERICK F. VOSS, JO 
SEPH GOTTSCHLICH, MRS. ELIZA- 
BETH DANNER, commercial research, 
translation & evaluation 
MAJ. M. L. SHOCKLEY, HARRY G. 
EGBERT, CAPT. GILBERT G. ROSS, 
equipment storage & research construction 
GEORGE T. CORRELL, GREER H. 
PUTNAM, institutional & special research 
WILLIAM M. PHILLIPS, LAURA 
CORDELL, services & tuition 

Organizational Equipment Branch: 
JAMES F. RUPP, chief 
THOMAS M. SULLIVAN, Class 08 elec- 
trical equipment, parts supplies, night light- 
ing equipment 

CAPT. GEORGE G. WHITE, ED- 
WARD g. McDonnell, carless l. 
FOSTER, VERNON S. CRONIN, 
CHARLES A. WEBSTER, RUSSEL L. 
GALL, class 10 photographic equipment 
OliMI R I MII1S. JAMES P. DII. 
LON, JR., MARTHA L. HOUSE, Class 
12, 14 ft 19: 12-fuel & oil handling equip 
ment; 1 4-prefabricated building & hangars; 
19-flying field & hangar equipment, ground 
vehicles, maintenance parts, boats 
JAMES F. RUPP, JOHN E. TOL 
NITCH, Class 17 4 18: 17-hand tools; 18- 
special tools 

DONALD J. FRANK, WANITA M. 
WILLOUGHBY. Class 30 publications 

Supply Branch: 

CLAUDE W. COLLINS, chief 
CHARLES C. DeWITT, MISS CARED 
WYN GEORGE, Class 04, GSS, TPS & 
inter-departmental aircraft hardware, rubber 
materials, aircraft casings & inner tubes, anti- 
friction bearing & parts 

ROBERT E. ADAMS, WILLIAM E. 
ALVERS, Class 06, 07 St 24: 06-aircraft 
fuel St oil; 07-paints, dopes, lacquer St 
cleaning compounds; 24-chemicals 
RUDOLPH HILL, HENRY GOLD- 
SMITH, Class 13, 20 & 21: 13-special cloth- 
ing & personal equipment; 20-aerial delivery 
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AMERICAN PHENOLIC CORPORATION 

1830 SOUTH 54TH AVENUE, CHICAGO 50, ILLINOIS 

COAXIAL CABLES AND CONNECTORS • INDUSTRIAL CONNECTORS. FITTINGS AND 
CONDUIT ■ ANTENNAS • RADIO COMPONENTS • PLASTIC FOR ELECTRONICS 


cordage, leather & fabrics 
CLAUDE W. COLLINS, CAPT. ROB- 
ERT N. SMITH, DONALD B. STEVENS, 
Class 22 & 23: 22-lumbcr & lumber prod- 

CA1T. RALPH IT. HARRINGTON, 
Class 25 office equipment 
^ MARVIN L. WARD, Class 29 comm. 


NACA Buying 

Research Group has 
three laboratories using 
aeronautical equipment. 

National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, government aeronautical 
research agency, represents one of the 
most specialized buying groups in avia- 
tion. For the performance of scientific 
aeronautical research, the NACA re- 
quires millions of dollars worth of spe- 
cialized equipment annually that en- 
compasses nearly all of the industrial 
supply fields. 

As a government agency the NACA 
is subject to the Armed Services Pro- 
curement Act of 1947, which obligates 
it to place a fair proportion of its pro- 
curement with small business suppliers. 
NACA is autonomous in its buying 
within the limits of its budget justifica- 
tions and this is accomplished through 
local rather than a national purchasing 

► Three Laboratories-NACA operates 
three major research laboratories dis- 
persed geographically across the coun- 
try. Its largest ami oldest laboratory 
is the Langley Memorial Aeronautical 
Laboratory, Langley Field, Virginia, lo- 
cated a short distance from Hampton, 
Va. across the bay from Norfolk. This 
laboratory conducts basic aerodynamic 
research but includes two towing tanks, 
a material testing laboratory and a 
large flight test activity. 

Second laboratory in size is the flight 
propulsion research laboratory, located 
on Cleveland Airport, Cleveland. Ohio. 
This laboratory specializes in aircraft 
power plant research including chemi- 
cal, metallurgical and combustion re- 
search and also maintains an extensive 
flight test activity. Third laboratory is 
the Ames Aeronautical Laboratory, lo- 
cated on Moffett Field near Sunnyvale 
in the San Jose-San Francisco Bay re- 
gion. This laboratory specializes in 
nigh speed aerodynamic research, 

► Purchasing Offices— Each of these lab- 
oratories maintains its own purchasing 
office and docs its buying for its own 
local needs subject only to administra- 
tive and budgetary approval bv the 
headquarters office, 1724 F Street, 
N.W., Washington 25, D. C. The 
names and addresses of the laboratory 
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WOULD YOU LIKE TO RECEIVE 

THIS MAGAZINE REGULARLY? 



IN THE CURRENT ISSUE: 



I forking with the Army. Navy, and Air Forces 
in research and design, also fabrication of 
Sheet Magnesium has been our privilege 
for the past several years. Inquiries from 
the Armed Forces will receive our imme- 
diate cooperation. 


BROOKS and 
PERKINS 


APPLICATIONS WHERE MAGNESIUM HAS OUT- 
STANDING ADVANTAGES 

DEVELOPMENTS IN DEEP DRAWING 

MAKING THE FUNCTIONAL MODEL OF MAG- 
NESIUM 
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e in Rotary Vane Aircraft Pumps— 


ROMEC, the first and the oldest ni 
is still first in dependability. 

Like the first “Round The World Flights" with ROMEC Pumps, so the 
latest 300 m.p.h. passenger ships are also equipped with ROMEC 
Pumps. The ROMEC line includes fuel pumps, air pumps, transfer 
pumps, hand starting and emergency fuel pumps, positive displace* 
ment water injection pumps, oil pumps, and valves. 

ROMEC pumping equipment has been used on most types of aircraft, 
for nearly two decades. Illustrated here are only a few of the most 
popular ROMEC models in production and use around the world. Write 
for literature stating the type of pump you are most interested in now. 

ROMEC PUMP COMPANY 

ELYRIA, OHIO, U. S. A. 

A Division of LEAR, Incorporated 
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equipment (about $200,000 worth last 
year), fuels and lubricants, hardware, 
janitorial supplies, lumber and building 
supplies, photographic and reproduc- 
cal and safety supplies, metals, office 
supplies, photographis and reproduc- 
tion equipment, pipes, valves and fit- 
tings, welding and soldering supplies 
jnd scientific apparatus. 

The remaining 50 percent is made 
up of special parts, devices and fixtures 
fabricated from NACA drawings for 
special research jobs. NACA performs 
a considerable amount of such special 
experimental fabrication work in its 
own machine shops but only in those 
cases in which it appears likely that this 
work can be accomplished at a lower 
cost than can be done through outside 
procurement. 

► Construction Bids— Construction of 
laboratory facilities is let on a bid basis 
usually through the headquarters office 
in Washington to local major contrac- 
tors. These include wind tunnels, spe- 
cial laboratory buildings, office and 
storage buildings, etc. to NACA draw- 
ings. This is the largest single item of 
expense in the NACA annual budget 
with the total plant now valued at 
nearly 5100,000,000. 

During the fiscal year 1949 NACA 
will spend about 510,000,000 on equip- 
ment. supplies, materials and other 
contractual services. 



purchasing agents are: 

Sherwood L. Butler 
Procurement Officer 
Langley Memorial Aeronautical Lab- 
oratory 

National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics 

Langley Field, Virginia. 

William Dcy, jr. 

Acting Procurement Officer 
Flight Propulsion Research Labora- 

National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics 

Cleveland Municipal Airport 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Alvin S. Hertzog 
Procurement Officer 
Ames Aeronautical Laboratory 
National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics 

Moffett Field, California 
First step in doing business with the 
NACA is to write to the above address 
nearest your place of business and re- 
quest that your name be placed on the 
regular mailing list to receive bid invi- 
tations. All NACA buying is on a low- 
est price sealed bid basis. 

► Half Standard Items— Only about 50 
percent of NACA buying is standard 
commercial items and these include: 
abrasives, coatings and preservatives, 
compositions, cutting tools, drafting 
and artists supplies, electrical and radio 



S6y “Pai 

LOWEST PRICED 
2 PLACE ALL-METAL 
PLANE EVER OFFERED 


plane at a new low in price. It's the same 
Silvaire that thousands of flyers have 
found so dependable and economical 



FULLY EQUIPPED! 
NO EXTRAS TO BUY! 
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SAVAL, INC., 1915 EAST 5 1ST STREET 


LOS ANGELES 11, CALIFORNIA 
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How USAF Classifies 
Its Property 

A working knowledge of the system 
of property classification used by the 
United States Air Force is useful to 
every individual or company interested 
in USAF procurement. 

To keep an accounting of the widely 
varied assortment of physical properties 
which arc scattered at the many USAF 
installations, Air Materiel Command 
uses a numerical classification system 
somewhat similar in principle to the 
familiar Dewey decimal system used to 
classify books in the public libraries. 

Each product that a manufacturer 
makes for the Air Force is classified into 
one of 32 major groups and then is 
given a subclassification number which 
more specifically identifies it. He should 
become familiar with the property class 
or classes in which his products are 

A list of major property classes fol- 

• Class 01: aircraft and aircraft parts. 
Complete aircraft are in subclass 01-A, 
and complete aircraft for ground in- 
struction purposes are in subclass 01-Z. 
Other sub-divisions within this class 
denote aircraft parts. 

• Class 02: aircraft engines and engine 
parts. Complete aircraft engines are in 
sub-class 02-A. Auxiliary aircraft en- 
gines, such as jet assist takeoff units and 
auxiliary powerplants for electrical sys- 
tems, are in subclass 02-B. Other sub- 
divisions within this class denote air- 
craft engine parts. 

• Class 03: aircraft and engine acces- 
sories and accessory parts. Widely va- 
ried "catchall” class of special-purpose 
attachments and accessories. Sub-classes 
include: 03-A, propellers and parts; 
03-D, wheels, brakes, skis, floats and 
parts; 03-C, aircraft electrical equipment 
and parts; 03-D, aircraft carburetors and 
parts; 03-E, turbosuperchargers and 
parts; 03-F, miscellaneous aircraft acces- 
sories ranging from liferafts to lavatories 
to windshield wipers; 03-G, hydraulic 
struts and actuating cylinders; 03-H, 
aircraft ignition systems and parts; 03-1, 
aircraft fuel systems, hydraulic, vacuum, 
oil and de-icer systems and parts; 03-J, 
miscellaneous engine accessories includ- 
ing batteries, mounts, quadrants, etc.; 
03-K, breathing oxygen equipment; 
03-L, auxiliary fuel tanks; 03-M, trans- 
missions for rotary-wing aircraft. 

• Class 04: aircraft wardware, rubber 
products, bearings. 

• Class 05: aircraft instruments, includ- 
ing navigation, flight, engine, and mis- 
cellaneous instruments and parts. This 
class also includes automatic pilots and 
gyro control mechanisms. 

• Class 06: fuels, lubricants and gases. 

• Class 07: dopes, paints, cleaning com- 



- AIR MATERIEL COMMAND , 



resistance, temperature and humidity 


Satisfactorily meeting the qualification requirements of Specifi- 
cation AN-S-39B, ACRO'S Model M Snap-Action Switch, Code 
No. 2MD3-1A, is now available for use on Air Force equipment. 
This is the thinnest switch made — hence extremely light in weight 

Electrical tests passed at 27 ± 3 Volts DC include the following: 
Motor load circuit capacity — make 36 amps, break 6 amps for 
25,000 cycles. 

Resistive circuit capacity — make and break 10 amps for 

25.000 cycles. 

Inductive circuit capacity — make and break 6 amps at 

50.000 ft. alt. for 25,000 cycles. 

ACRO'S exclusive rolling spring principle makes it possible for 
this "mighty midget" switch to deliver long dependable service 
with the utmost accuracy. Write for details on this. Model M 
and other approved ACRO Switches. 


THE ACRO ELECTRIC COMPANY 

1306 SUPERIOR AVENUE • CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 
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AIRCRAFT 

FASTENING 

DEVICES 

OF ALL TYPES 

" from stock «* 


ELASTIC STOP NUTS 
FLEXLOC NUTS 
VICTOR GASKETS 
SHAKEPROOF WASHERS 
ALCOA PRODUCTS 
ALLEN SCREWS 
CORBIN SCREWS 
CONTINENTAL SCREWS 
PALNUT PRODUCTS 
PARKER FITTINGS 
UNBRAKO NAS BOLTS 
BOLTS — Dural, Steel, Stainless 
RIVETS — Aluminum Alloy, 
Stainless, Monel, Iron 

WALTER K. JAROS 
AIRCRAFTERS 

48-01 DITMARS BLVD. 
ASTORIA, L. I., NEW YORK 
One of the foremost 
authorized distributors 
of new A-N materials 



pounds, soaps, glue, wax, etc. 

• Class 08: commercial electrical equip- 
ment and supplies. 

• Class 09: aerial targets and gliders. 

• Class 10: photographic equipment 
and supplies. 

• Class 11: aircraft armament, includ- 
ing bombing equipment from bomb- 
sights to hoists and shackles, gunnery 
equipment, turrets and guided missiles. 

• Class 12: fuel and oil handling equip- 



pcrsonal equipment, including person- 
nel-carrying parachutes, oxygen masks, 
flying suits, etc. 

• Class 14: sub-class 14-b, pre-fabri- 
cated hangars and buildings. 

• Class 15: one-time modification kits, 
for field changes in aircraft, engines, 
accessories, etc. 

• Class 16: communications equipment, 
including airborne and ground radio 
and radar and parts. 

• Class 17: shops and warehouse ma- 
chinery, tools and equipment, includ- 
ing powered tools, hand tools, and test 
and inspection apparatus. 

• Class 18: special tools, calibrating 
equipment, dies, jigs, fixtures. 

• Class 19: flying field and hangar 
equipment, vehicles, crash boats, etc. 

• Class 20: aerial delivery equipment 
and protective covers. 

• Class 21: cordage, leather, fabrics. 

• Class 22: bulb lumber, cork, ply- 

• Class 23: bulk metals and composi- 
tion materials, including sheet, tubing, 
extrusions, non-electric wire, fiber, glass, 

• Class 24: chemicals. 

• Class 25: office equipment and sup- 
plies. 

• Class 26: ground school equipment. 

• Class 27: excess and surplus prop- 

• Class 28: instructional equipment 

and training aids. 

• Class 29: hardware and miscellane- 
ous supplies. 

• Class 30: publications, drawings, 

blank forms, training films. 


• Class 31: foreign aircraft, related 
equipment and materiel. 

• Class 32: aircraft and equipment for 
museum or historical purposes. 

Varied Buying 

Current procurement by the military 
has been classified into four types of 
buying-single department purchasing 
by commodity, joint service buying by 
commodity, collaborative commodity 
buying, and single departmental buying 
by plant. 

Single departmental buying by com- 
modity means that one military depart- 
ment buys the total requirement of a 
particular commodity for all three serv- 
ices. Among the commodities pur- 
chased under this plan are solid fuels 
(coal, etc.) by the Navy, lumber by the 
Army, hand tools by the Navy, photo- 
graphic equipment and supplies by the 
Air Force, recreation equipment (sport- 
ing goods) by the Army, perishable foods 
by the Army, and automotive equip- 
ment by the Army. 

► Joint Purchasing— Joint purchasing by 
commodity is carried out by jointly 
staffed (three service) and financed 
groups which buy the total requirement 
of a commodity for the entire military 
establishment. Under this heading 
conic all petroleum products and all 
medical supplies. 

Collaborative purchasing, whereby 
buyers of similar commodities of the 
three purchasing activities are located 
in physical proximity for interchange 
of information, now covers only tex- 
tiles and clothing. 

The fourth method of purchasing, 
that of single departmental buying by 
plant, is applicable only to the air- 
craft industry. This has been designed 
to allow contractors to do business with 
all three agencies, but maintain only 
one contract, one set of military inspec- 
tors. and one purchasing group to deal 
with. For instance, if the Army wants 
a product made by Pratt and Whitney, 



AIRCRAFT DIVISION 

Aircraft Parts and Assemblies 

Specializing in Gun Mounts, Turret Controls 
JAMES CUNNINGHAM, SON & CO. 

CUNNINGHAM AIRCRAFT DIVISION 

ROCHESTER 8, NEW YORK 
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HOW EASTERN AIRLINES CLEANS 
ALUMINUM TUBE RADIATORS SAFELY 

97 % of All Domestic Airlines Use Turco Surjex For This Job 
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it will go through the Navy for that 
item, because the Navy has "purchase 
cognizance” over Pratt and Whitney’s 
plant. Should the Army want a plane, 
it would ask the Air Force to buy it, 
but if the plane is made in a plant 
under the cognizance of the Navy, the 
Air Force would make its deal through 
the Navy. 

Die military admits that this last 
type of procurement sounds involved, 
but it is proving to be a great help in 
keeping down competition among the 
services for the products of particular 
plants. It is also helping contractors 
by keeping "everybody and his brother" 
out of the plants. 

AMC Makes Use 
Of Regional Offices 

To overcome partially the disadvan- 
tage of distances between Air Force 
suppliers' plants and the Air Materiel 
Command headquarters at Dayton. 
Ohio, central buying point for USAF 
equipment, the Command operates 
seven field procurement offices which 
serve seven geographical areas of the 
continental U. S. 

The offices have the responsibility of 
administering contracts and conducting 
industrial planning functions in their 
areas, in coordination with work done 
at AMC headquarters. Offices arc at 
Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Ft, Worth. 
Los Angeles, New York, and Davton. 
In addition. AMC maintains full time 
Air Force plant representatives at the 
plants of several of its principal air- 
frame and engine suppliers, which are 
not adjacent to field offices, or for other 
specialized reasons. 

► Four Branches— Field offices arc set 
up with four basic branches: inspection, 
contracts, industrial property account- 
ing, and industrial planning. Sontc of- 
fices, principally plant representative 
offices which arc setun on a parallel 
basis, have a fifth, flight operations 
branch, which oversees flight testing of 
new equipment. 


As is outlined more fully elsewhere 
in this issue, individuals or companies 
seeking Air Force contracts can obtain 
much information from the industrial 
planning representatives in the nearest 
field offices, without going direct to , 
AMC headquarters. 

After contracts arc obtained, the in- 
spection branch of the nearest field . 
office will work with the contractor, 1 
assisting him in setting up an inspec- 
tion system to meet requirements of 
tire contracts. It will maintain a spot I 
check on his inspection to insure its I 
continued efficiency, and conduct other 
inspections to assist other branches, 
upon request. 

Contract branch handles approval of 
fee payments, contrac* • v~, ap- 
proval of insurance costs, • j.oal pay- ' 
incuts to contractors, er.d establishes i 
contractors responsibility and liability j 
in certain cases. This branch also super- ! 
vises meeting of production schedules, 
and assists contractors in obtaining 
critical materials and components when 
needed to maintain schedules. Otliei 
functions include maintaining complete 
contract records and handling readjust- 
ments and terminations and price ad- 
justments in coordination with AMC 
headquarters. 

Industrial property accounting branch 
keeps track of government owned prop- 
erty used by contractors. 

Industrial planning representatives 
in addition to initial help to aspirants 
to contractor status, conduct surveys 
in the area cataloging its facilities po- 
tentially useful for production of USAF 
materiel, and recommends plant use to 
AMC headquarters. 

► Report Back— Engineering representa- 
tives assigned to field offices work with 
contractors who have research and de- 
velopment contracts and serve as liaison 
men between those contractors and the 
engineering division at AMC headquar- 
ters. Like the industrial planning repre- 
sentatives. the engineering representa- 

thc field office chief, but report directly 
to their division at AMC headquarters. 


PHONE: CABLE ADDRESS: 

ANGELUS 2-7830 HOENG, LOS ANGELES 

AIRCRAFT 

HONTI 1 BUSHINGS 

ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. <*ND SPACERS 

1410 DE LA TORRE WAY, LOS ANGELES 23, CALIF. 



LIGHT THE US' 
TO SAFETY WITH 
INTERNATIONAL 
PARACHUTE FLARES 


KILGORE MFG. CO 
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ENGINES 



NEW 


R 1830 -65 -92 



OTHER R- 1 830 ENGINES 
R- 1 830, less thin 50 hours 

R-985, R 1830-65 NTSO. 
R 2800 -34 -83 new. 



IVe Own What We Sell! 


L. H. Luckey Company 


DALLAS 


Individual* or companies interested 
in Air Force contracts will find it ad- 
vantageous to make personal calls at 
their nearest field office, and get ac- 
quainted with the industrial planning 
representative. 

They also will find at the field office- 
copies of invitations to bid issued by 
AMC headquarters and may benefit 
from frequent visits to examine these 
as they are posted. 


NSRB Coordinates 
Mobilization for War 


Coordination of military, industrial 
and civilian mobilization for war is the 
job of the National Security Resources 
Board, top level civilian agency estab- 
lished bv the National Security Act of 
1947. ' 

The Board was a "paper" organiza- 
tion until early this year, when its 
staffing job got under way. Almost im- 
mediately, the Board started work on 
the main bottlenecks in peacetime 
mobilization for a war. Investigations 
were started on oil reserves, manpower, 
electrical energy output, and passive 
defense for industry. 

► “Pool Orders" — ’ Just recently the 
Board has launched a “pool order" 
program in the machine tool industry 


AIRWORK CORPORATION 

Pratt & Whitney Distributor 
and Authorized Overhaul Base 
C.A.A. Repair Station 3507 


Telephone: Millville 1750 



Authorized Sales Agency For: 
Pratt & Whitney 
Bendix Stromberg 
Bendix Scintilla 
Bendix Eclipse 
Jack and Heintz 
B G Spark Plug 
Champion Spark Plug 
U. S. Rubber 
Packard Cable 
Titeflex, Inc. 

Prott & Whitney R-985-R-1340- 
R-1830 — R-2000 and R-2800 series engines 


to fill the final gap iu the industrial 
standby program launched a year ago 

The study of passive defense, whicn 
entails such problems as dispersal of 
plants, underground construction, and 
other protective devices, is a long-range 
undertaking which will attempt to an 
swer the as yet unanswered question 
of how to protect vital industry in case 
of attack. 

The first attempt actually to do some- 
thing to "spread industry out" and 
make it a less concentrated target will 
be launched by NSRB shortly. This 
is a small-scale experiment on placing 
newly built plants in less concentrated 
areas, cutting down overcrowding in 
the larger cities and easing somewhat 
the tendency to bottleneck transporia 
tion systems in critical areas. This will 
be done by contacting industry and 
asking that before any new facilities 
arc built the management check in 
with the NSRB to see if that unit can 
be placed where it will be hardest to 
hit, vet still fit into the industrial and 
transportation network. 

► Members — Under the chairmanship 
of Arthur M. Hill, president of the 
Greyhound Corp., the Board consists 
of the Secretaries of State, Treasury. 
Commerce. Interior. Agriculture. De 
fense and Labor. 

The operational staff under the 
Board consists of more than 20 plan- 
ning groups divided into four general 
sections— industrial, material and hu- 
man resources, organization and man- 

Thc staffs and their fields are: 

1 1 1 Industrial Resources. Covers 
power, utilities, transportation, com- 
munications and production facilities. 

(2) Material Resources. Includes pe- 
troleum: iron and steel; fuel, chemicals, 
rubber and plastics: nonferrous metals, 
noil-metallic minerals; timber and for- 
est products and agricultural products. 

(3) Human Resources. Covers man- 
power, medicine, war information and 
censorship, and community facilities 

(4) Organization and Management. 
Covers economic stabilization, foreign 
economics, organization and procedures. 

The Board staff now is writing 
“standby” legislation which would put 
into motion all of the mobilization 
efforts set up with industry during 
peacetime. This legislation would spell 
out what controls would be in effect, 
who would administer them, and who 
would be affected. 

The law creating the Board stipu- 
lates that the job of the agency during 
war would be to coordinate the indus- 
trial production of the country and 
distribute its productivity among tbe 
military and civilian claimants. It is a 
permanent government agency. 
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SPEAKIN C OF ACCEPTANCE.. 


if products and see the important role Hydro-Aire 
n engineering, development and manufacturing. 


-H YDRO'-AIR-E 


INCORPORATED 


ONE OF AMERICA'S FOREMOST MANUFACTURERS OF FUEL, HYDRAULIC AND PNEUMATIC EQUIPMENT 
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SWEET AND HOT! 


craft and it takes a lot of looming to handle it . . . training that must be thorough- 
minus high cost and hazard. Link Aviation is ready with the answer! 

After exhaustive research by Link engineers, a JET TRAINER is nearing completion, 
Spcctocularly culminating 20 years of synthetic training experience, the new TRAINER 

the conditions of jet flight . . . accurately and completely. 

Electronic know-how storting with the early wartime Link Rodor Trainer hos been 
used liberally in "imagincering" the new JET. Mathematical equations of flight 

available to record all the movements of the "aircraft," its controls and instru- 
ments. Radio facilities include oil of the new high frequency aids as well as 

increasing role in perpetuating America's air supremacy. Link engineers 

ment of aircraft design and operation. At commercial and military air bases. 

Link is proving over and over, its major contribution to flying safety and 
efficiency. And, in schools throughout the nation, the School Link TRAINER 
is bringing the knowledge of aviation to air-minded young America. 


FUOHT TRAINING 


ON THE GROUND 



BINGHAMTON , NEW YORK 

TWO DECADES OF SYNTHETIC TRAINING 
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Machine Tool Pool 
Orders Are Planned 

National Security Resources Board 
and the Munitions Board are preparing 
to place pool orders for machine tools 
as one of the final steps in the U. S. 
high command’s industrial planning 
campaign. 

A pool order, handed out now for a 
specific list of products "if and when”, 
needs only a telegram from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp., stating the let- 
ter of intent number, to be put into 
effect in an emergency. 

► Major Gap Filled— This latest action 
by the military agencies fills one of the 
last major gaps in the industrial "stand- 
by” plans now underway. The Munitions 
Board has launched a scries of surveys 
of roughly 1 1,000 of the industrial plants 
throughout the nation. Each survey will 
determine what products can be made 
in an emergency by a plant. When the 
survey and subsequent negotiations be- 
tween the plant and a particular branch 
of the military are completed, the plant 
management is issued a "standby” order 
for a particular product or products. 
The contract might or might not con- 
tain a “target” number of units to be 
built at the outbreak of hostilities. The 
plant is thus "allocated" to one of the 
military agencies— Army, Navy or Air 

After the first 11,000 plants are sur- 
veyed, another 14,000 to 1 5,000 will be 
brought into the program, and at the 
end of this series, the military' will have 
allocated the production of" about 90 
percent of American industrial capacity. 

Gap in this program, however, is the 
machinery and machine tool industry, 
which was not scheduled for surveying. 
The NSRB “pool order” program will 
fill that gap. 

► How It Will Work— The proceedings 
will work like this: Plants which han- 
dled war orders last time will be ap- 
proached on a pool order. Negotiations 
will work out the details of how much 
of what will be contained in the order. 
The size of the order will depend 
mainly on the company's ability to pro- 

When the negotiations are complete, 
the standby pool order is ready to go. 
Should an emergency come along, a 
telegram from RFC would set it in mo- 
tion. On the strength of that telegram 
the manufacturer can go to his bank and 
borrow up to 30 percent of the total 
value of the order. The order does not 
list a price, but specifics that the unit 
price will be that in the current cata- 
logue at the time of the go-ahead signal. 

The NSRB expects that during the 
pool order negotiations from now on 
out there will be instances where some 
orders will be found impractical. That 


trouble will then be thrashed out, elimi- 
nating just another set of bottlenecks 
which at the outbreak of hostilities 
would have caused a slow-down some- 
where along the line. 

Through this, and the Munitions 
Board's "allocation plant", the M-Day 
planners hope to cut out about a year's 
time which otherwise would have been 
necessary to "take up the slack” in the 
military-industrial machine-as was the 
case in the 1941-1943 period of World 
War II. 

Federal Bureau 
Handles Stockpile 

Purchasing for the national stockpile 
of strategic and critical materials is han- 
dled by the Bureau of Federal Supply- 
in Washington, D. C., and foreign as 
well as domestic suppliers are invited to 
make offers of materials for stockpiling. 

The Bureau receives its purchase di- 
rectives from the Munitions Board 
which determines what items are to be 
purchased and in what amounts and 
draws specifications for the items. Ma- 
jority of the strategic and critical mate- 
rials are purchased by negotiation, since 
the purchasing activity is exempted 
from public advertising, public bid 
opening and award to the lowest quali- 
fied bidder. 


PRE-TECH-JIYE 






nvtliny *11 G„J« A Typt I o, II 
«< «UHo,(O !0). 
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POWER 

for ground service at the 
touch of a button 
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WE CARRY A LARGE STOCK OF: 


• HYDRAULIC AND AN FITTINGS 

• DOUGLAS PARTS 

• CLAMPS, BOLTS, NUTS AND SCREWS 

• AIRCRAFT AND ENGINE ACCESSORIES 

• PRATT AND WHITNEY PARTS 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR: LORD AIRCRAFT AND INDUSTRIAL 

VIBRATION MOUNTS • WESTINGHOUSE LAMPS 



By writing to Chief, Purchase Divi- 
sion, Strategic & Critical Materials 
Branch. Bureau of Federal Supply. 
U. S. Treasury Dept., 7th &• D Sts.. 
S.W., Washington 25, D. C., prospcc 
five suppliers can request invitations to 
bid, or can offer needed materials to 
the branch. They are first required to 
fill out form TS (SCM) 1805. sup 
pliers' list application, which is sup- 
plied on request by the branch. 

As of June 30, 1948, working capital 
in the stockpile account amounted to 
5413,216,264.39. 

There is an average lag of a year or 
more from the date of contract place- 
ment to date of deliveries of materials, 
due to the fact that the stockpiling 
process is adapted to commercial proce- 
dures, which do not provide for spot 
deliveries. 

A publication "The National Stock- 
pile” r'centlv issued by the Munitions 
Board. National Military Establishment. 
Washington 25, D. C., contains add: 
tional information on lists of materials 
desired and procedural detail. It may be 
obtained from the Munitions Board 
free by any prospective supplier. 

High Intensity Lights 
Will Cost $431,573 

Expenditure of 5431,573 for 10 high 
intensity approach light lanes at air- 
ports is scheduled by CAA from fiscal 
1949 funds, the Federal Airways divi- 
sion of CAA has disclosed. The' expen- 
ditures include the lights themselves, 
at an estimated unit cost of approxi 
irately 5700 each, plus cables and other 
equipment. 

The high intensity approach lights 
are a necessary supplementary aid to the 
instrument landing and radar landing 
aids systems which arc programmed un 
dcr joint cooperation between the mili 
tary services and CAA. 

Manufacturers wishing information 
or invitations to bid for the airport 
lighting contracts or other CAA proj 
ccts scheduled for fiscal 1949 commit 
ments may obtain further information 
on CAA procurement requirements 
from I.. W. Lawrence, Contract and 
Procurement officer, CAA, Department 
of Commerce. Washington 25, D. C. 

Watch Your Weight 

"Make it light" is the first command- 
ment for every company aspiring to 
produce aviation equipment particularly 
any piece of equipment which is likely 
to be air borne. For every unnecessary 
ounce of weight takes the place of par 
load in the airplane. 

PICTURE CREDITS 
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Can you identify these U. S. Air Force Planes? 

(EACH WAS A MILESTONE IN AVIATION HISTORY) 



l. This was che world's tirsc military aircraft, accepted by the 
U.S. Army August 2, 1909. A twin prop pusher powered by a 
30 h. p. engine, it had a 36'-5" wing span and flew all of 42 

m. p.h. If you said ' Wright Bros., B-Pusher," you're right. 



ment in 193 1 . Its 171 m.p.h. speed made it a popular racer, and 
it carried U.S. Airmail. It's the Boeing P-12. (U.S.A.F. Photo) 





guns and eight 140 lb., 950 m.p.h. rockets, this amazing craft 
does 600 m.pb., climbs 535 feet per second. You can't help 
recognizing Republic's F-84 Thunderjet. (U.S.A.F. Photo) 



2 . French made, but one ol the best AEF lighters of World 
War I, this highly maneuverable ship had a ISO h.p. Hispano 
engine, did a spectacular 127 m.p.h. and carried a 37 mm. 
cannon. By now you recognize the Spad VII. (Larkins Photo) 



4 . This sleek, all-metal craft made its appearance in 1935. 
With a Pratt- Whitney engine that delivered 950 h.p., it ripped 
along at 281 m.p.h. Its name? Seversky P-35. (Larkins Photo) 


One of the most important "milestones" in the progress of 
military aviation has been dunlin um. Since the early days 
of flying it has been used in ever increasing quantities to 
make planes faster, stronger, more powerful. 

This forward march of aviation with aluminum has been 
accelerated by the opening of another dependable source — 
Kaiser Aluminum. Its producer, Permanente Metals Cor- 
poration, is proud of the part it is playing in aviation prog- 
ress . . . proud it has set new standards in the industry for 
on-time deliveries of highest quality aluminum. 


Today every major U. S. aircraft builder uses 

M$@r Almsinm 


product of Permanente Metals Corp. 

SOLD BY PERMANENTE PRODUCTS COMPANY. KAISER BUILDING. OAKLAND 12. CALIFORNIA . . . WITH OFFICES IN: 
Atlanta • Chicago • Cincinnati • Cleveland • Dallas • Detroit • Houston • Indianapolis • Kansas City • Los Angeles • Milwaukee 
Minneapolis • New York • Oakland • Philadelphia • Portland, Ore. • Salt Lake City • Seattle • Spokane • St. Louis • Wichita 
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SHEAR IT CLEVERLY WITH A BeVefly . . . 


CUT S METAL AT AN ANGLE 
- STRAIGHT - OR CURVED 



The Beverly Throatless Shear cuts metal flatly with no 
waste nor distortion. Tops for manufacturing jobs — it 
is also a profitable tool on countless repair and mainte- 
nance jobs in the shop and hangar . . . inexpensive . . . 
made of finest steel . . . will last a lifetime. 

• Shears available with or without stands 

• Write for descriptive literature 

Beverly 

THROAT LESS 

SHEARS 


THE Beverly SHEAR MFG. CO. Sf, 


Buying Bibliography 

Following publications will be useful 
to any individual or firm interested in 
military procurement contracts and may 
be obtained as shown: 

1. Public Law 413, 80th Congress, 
1947, obtainable free from House Doc- 
ument Room, Capitol, Washington 
25, D. C. 

2. Military Procurement, a guide for 
joint industry-military procurement 
planning, obtainable for 254 per copy 
from Supt. of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. 

3. Buying a Navy, a guide showing 
Navy procurement processes obtainable 
from U. S. Navy, Washington 25, D. C. 

4. USAF Industrial Capacity Data, 
a form to be filled out by any manu- 
facturing plant wishing to be listed as a 
source of supply. Available from Air 
Materiel Command, Industrial Plan- 
ning Division, Wright-Patterson AFB. 
Dayton, Ohio. 

5. Technical Order No. 00-35A1, 18 
June 1947, Classification of Air Force 
equipment and supplies. Obtainable 
by qualified suppliers, from Contractors 
Relations Office, Procurement Division. 
AMC Headquarters, Dayton, Ohio. 

6. Information Required for Listing 
Manufacturers and Laboratories on 
Source of Supply Card File, MCPP 
Form No. 70-567, a short form to be 
filled by plants desiring listing as sources 
of supply, obtainable from AMC. 

7. Association of Private Industrial 
Capacity for Procurement Planning of 
the Armed Services, a booklet giving 
general information on industrial ca- 
pacity, and organization and procedures 
followed by planning and procurement 
agencies. Obtainable from Munitions 
Board, National Military Establishment. 
Washington 25, D. C. 

S. Procurement regulations of gov- 
ernment agencies are published in the 
Federal Register as they arc promul- 
gated. Subscriptions to the Federal 
Register may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Public Documents. 
U. S. Government Printing Office. 
Washington, D. C. 

9. How to Do Business with the Bu- 
reau of Federal Supply, a booklet pre- 
pared giving details of items procured 
and methods of purchase and payment, 
obtainable free from the U. S. Treasury' 
Department, Washington, D. C. 

10. Armed Forces Procurement Reg- 
ulation Vol. 1-3. (vols. 4-14 in process 
of publication) obtainable from Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office. Washington 25, D. C. 

11. Forms for annual renegotiation 
reports by government prime and sub- 
contractors. Obtainable from Air Force, 
Navy and Army Renegotiation Boards, 
Pentagon. Washington 25, D. C. 
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Strategic Materials Listed 

Twenty-eight major materials are in- 
cluded in the third-quarter proposed 
procurement program for stockpiling 
strategic and critical materials, which 
is to be completed by Oct. 1. 

Materials listed include: asbestos. 


Where to Buy 

PRODUCTS - SERVICES 
ACCESSORIES 



SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


RSPhtSSJ^S^^A^nHlt^ee AtofCit von 

POSITION VACANT 


UNDERGOING CBRTlFICATION^IeiW Do. Ire 



bauxite, beryl, bismuth, cadmium, cas- 
tor oil, chromite, coconut oil, colum- 
bite, copper, cordage fibers, corundum, 
industrial diamonds, graphite, kyanitc, 
lead, manganese ore, mica, monazite, 
nickel, palm oil, pepper, quinidine, nat- 
ural rubber, shellac, block talc, tin, 


POSITIONS WANTED 



Companies having strategic and crit- 
ical materials which can be spared for 
national stockpiling, are invited by the 
Munitions Board to deal directly with 
the Bureau of Federal Supply, Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, Washington, 
D. C.. which makes the actual pur- 


Professional 

Services 


LANCASTER, ALLWINE & ROMMEL 
Registered Patent Attorneys 



JOHN f. GRAY 
Aviation Security Analyst 



DEL MAR, CALIFORNIA 
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Searchlight Section 


OPPORTUNITIES 


ERBjEu'&EB iSSS 

sl”!rl2 ,n s^^sfeeb 


AERODYNAMICISTS 
THERMODYNAMICISTS 
STRESS ANALYSTS 
AIRCRAFT DESIGNERS 

North American Aviation has a 
number of excellent openings for 
qualified engineers. Specialists 
in electrical and hydraulic design 
are particularly desired. Salaries 
commensurate with training and 
experience. Please include com- 
plete summary of training and 
experience in reply. 


Engin 


el Oflice 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC. 


WE SPECIALIZE 
I ENGINE BEECHCRAFTS 
M YORK AVIATION CORP. 


SCHOOLS 



Find whatyou are lookingfor^ 


LIKE NEW 

SIKORSKY 

HELICOPTER 


AVAILABLE AT A 
BIG SAVINGS OVER 
NEW EQUIPMENT 


pilot and 3 pos- 
fully 


• 4-pla 
sengers 

• dual controls 
equipped 

• only 120 hours total fly- 
ing time 

• used by major airline . . . 
has been perfectly main- 

• inspection invited by ap- 


AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. 

43-02 Ditmori Blvd. 

Astoria, L. I., Now York 

• Douglas DC-3 Airplane Parts, 
Accessories and Ground Equip- 

• Wright G-102 (C9GB) Engin. 
Ports, Accessories and Compon- 

• P&W R-l 830-92 Engine Ports, 
Accessories and Components. 

a ALSO • 

• Douglas DC-4 Airplane Parts, 
and Accessories. 

• P&W R-2000-13 Engine Parts, 
Accessories and Components 
(many of which are inter- 
changeable with R-2000-7-9-11 
Engines). 


L I., New^Yorl 
these points fc 


THE ABOVE ADDRESS. 


APPROVED REPAIR STATION 188 


I N S T R U M JE N T S 

STANDARD AIRCRAFT EQUIPMENT COMPANY INC. 

Old Country Road, Mineola, L. I., N. Y. Garden City 331 


P & W PARTS FOR SALE 

A $25,000,000 INVENTORY 

Priced 35 % off Govt. Cost 


/. GLENDALE 1. CALIFORNIA 
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3 Day Public Sale! 

Modern MACHINE TOOLS 
METAL STAMPING 

TOOL ROOM & PRODUCTION 

MACHINERY, FACTORY EQUIPMENT, BUSINESS MACHINES AND OFFICE EQUIPMENT 

Former, V belong to STINSON DIVISION o, 

CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
WAYNE, MICHIGAN 

TO BE SOLD AT 

PUBLIC AUCTION 

TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY 

SEPT. 28th - 29th - 30th - 1948 


TO BE SOLD PIECE BY PIECE! 


No Confin 


ation — Immediate Delivery 


os. 28, 7, 7B, 6. A4, 3 Vi and ■ 


S*«53»S 9SST“ ' 
STS N ‘ 0G 





E WEEK PRIOR TO SALE! 

WRITE — WIRE- 

L. WINTERNITZ & CO. 

s • Liquidators * Appraisers 

DETROIT 


AVIATION WEEK, Se 
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an Announcement 
of importance 
to operators requiring the 

Pratt 8c Whitney 
R-1830-92 engine 



is now available for $1695 with the exchange return to 
Steward-Davis of a crated run-out R-1830-92, complete 
ith carburetor, magnetoes and ignition harnesses. Freight 

charges for the return of this engine will be paid by Steward-Davis. 
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On October 1st, 1948, the cash price of the Steward-Davis 
R-1830-92 Conversion will drop one hundred dollars. This reduction in price will 
he based on the return to us at our expense of a run-out R-1830-92 engine. 

What will this mean to you as an operator? This policy will 
slash the price of the Steward-Davis R-1830-92 Conversion by one hundred dollars 
every time you purchase after October 1, 1948. This will be particularly important 
to you if your operations are outside the United States in an area where dollar 
credits are difficult to arrange. This will mean that the possibilities for direct 
savings of your capital are great, for not only will you save one hundred dollars each 
time you purchase an engine, but these savings will continue to compound as you 
repeat your orders. At the twelfth purchase for instance, you will have earned 
twelve hundred dollars on the investment of but a single run-out engine. 

Why have we instituted this program ? Because we wish to 
be in direct contact with you as the actual operator of your flight operation 
so that our merchandising policy of performing a service may be distinguished from 
making a sale. Because we wish to show' you how our co-operation can largely 
shoulder the engine procurement and overhaul problems which you find a prime 
factor in the operation of your business. To do this to our mutual profit and 
advantage we realize that such a plan must offer you an incentive in quality, service 
and savings which will make it wise and sensible for you to purchase all, or at least 
a major portion of your engines from us. We believe that the combination of this 
fine engine, this new lowered price and this exchange program are these incentives. 



The Steward-Davis R-1830-92 Conversion, completely 

overhauled, warranted for 100-hours, test-run, prepared 
for long-time storage and packaged for shipment, is now 
immediately available from stock at WILLIS AIR 
SERVICE, INC., Teterboro Air Terminal, New Jersey; 
WESTCOAST AIRCRAFT, Boeing Field, Seattle. 
Washington and STEWARD-DAVIS, 13501 South 
Western, Gardena, California. 
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WE INVITE YOUR INSPECTION 

OF 

OUR COMPLETE FACILITIES 
FOR THE MODIFICATION AND OVERHAUL OF 
EXECUTIVE AND TRANSPORT TYPE AIRCRAFT 


THE FOLLOWING AIRCRAFT AND COMPONENTS 
WHICH WE OFFER FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 



Municipal Airport Phone CAIhoun 7721 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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From High-Speed Bombers to High-Speed Transports 

MARTIN LEADS THE WAY INTO THE FUTURE! 



higher and higher speeds to the transport and 


combat needs of our Military Services. In the 
days to come, look to Martin for rotary wing 
aircraft and other swiftly developing fields. 

The Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore 3, Md. 


"FLAK BAIT/' Devon Francis' I 





4f hmk* 

W AIRCRAFT 

But/den of 'Dependable Aircraft Since 1900 
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Succulent Supper . 

Early this morning this lobster 
was twenty liithoms tinder the Atlantic. 
Tonight it will provide the main dish 
at the Brown Palace Hotel in Denver. . . 
all because of modern high-speed air 
cargo transport. 

Air cargo delivers food, medicine, 
clothing . . . needed supplies of every 
kind ... in hours instead of days. This, 
and fast passenger transportation, are 
vital services the airlines offer 
American business. 

- Plane loads of goods or men on 
time arc payloads.. . and Sperry equip- 
ment helps airliners slay on schedule 
regardless of weather or visibility . . . 
helps maintain the schedule reliability 
so important to air cargo carriers. 


Today, many airlines equip their 
cargo ... as they do their passenger 
transports . . . with . . . the Sperry A-12 
Gyropilot* for smooth, level flight... 
the Automatic Approach Control to 
guide valuable cargos safely down the 
runway. . . the Gyrosyn* Compass and 
other llight instruments for accurate 
information on position and direction. 

These and other well-known 
Sperry products are designed for long 


hours of trouble-free service . . . are 
designed to enable airlines to operate 
their cargo anti passenger services 
more efficiently and more economi- 
cally.. .with more profit. For example, 
the new Engine Analyzer checks 
engine performance during llight and 
prevents costly tie-ups on the ground. 

- Meanwhile, Sperry research and 
engineering explore new, better ways 
for moving men and goods by air. 


SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY 

DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION • GREAT NECK, N. Y. 

NEW YORK - CLEVELAND • NEW ORLEANS ■ LOS ANGELES ■ SAN FRANCISCO • SEATTLE 



"Does Bonanza travel pay? 

^CCdUtCdd-/'' 

. . . reports Robert Yarnall Richie, industrial photographer 

“In my 4-place Bonanza the other day, my assistants and 
I flew the 250 miles from Tulsa to Madill in l 1 /* hours. 

Bet ween 2 p.m. and sunset I completed a big oil refinery 
photographing job. Next morning we loaded mv 500 
pounds of equipment and hopped to Longview. 225 miles 
away, for an equally big job there. 

“The net result was completion of two jobs in two days, 
plus several contacts for future business. Gas and oil cost 
$12.85. Two comfortable, restful hour-and-a-half flights 
instead of two days of hard driving on the road. Many 
of my clients are off regularly scheduled routes, and 
public transportation would not serve us. 



“I know of a manufacturer in Los Angeles, a doctor in New 
York, and an engineer in Texas who, with their Bonanzas, 
have tripled the area they can see to personally — and at great 
personal profit. The Bonanza certainly is a revolutionary 
new kind of business machine.” 



• A note on your company letterhead will bring an 
informative brochure on ‘The Air Fleet of American 
Business.” Write today to Beech Aircraft Corporation, 
Wichita. Kansas, U.S.A. 


Top speed, 184 mph 
Cruising speed, 172 mph 
Range, 750 miles 

BEECHCRAFT 


ISONJXNZJl 

MODEL © 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 





